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The Last Training Ground 


o one probably gave much thought to DC's announcement that Secrets 

of Haunted House Unexpected and Ghosts were to be cancelled. Most 

might think, “Who read those poor mystery comics anyway?" What 

fans and aspiring creators don't realize immediately is that those titles 
provided the training ground for tomorrow's top talent. 

Many of today's biggest writers and artists got their break by doing stories 
under the tutelage of Joe Orlando and Dick Giordano, when those two were 
editing DC's line of mystery titles. The names of those mystery comic graduates 
include Berni Wrightson, Mike Kaluta, Len Wein, Marv Wolfman and Arthur 
Suydam. When people wanted to break into comics, they were directed to the 
mystery comics and their editors. 

Marvel, for many years, has not had any book in their line that served a similar 

purpose. They preferred to let writers and artists take a crack at five-page stories 
involving already-existing characters. Many of those stories saw print in the 
back of reprint titles or were dumped into the back of Treasury Editions. Sonew 
talent had to turn to the DC mystery titles to learn how to pace a story, develop 
characters and plots, write dialogue and create an atmosphere. Now most of 
those titles are gone. 
. The two remaining titles of this kind, House of Mystery and Weird War Tales, 
are more likely to use already-established talents for new material and to draw 
upon the large amount of inventory material the cancelled titles will leave be- 
hind for the rest of their stories. 

Would-be creators are left with an even tougher task than they faced before. 
How can they get their foot through the door now? If the major publishers 
don't provide outlets for their talents, where can they turn? 

The alternative markets and the underground comix seem to be the most 
promising channels. If people want to eventually write or draw Spider-Man, 
then the undergrounds are not the best place to learn the standard comic book 
style. On the other hand, if they really want to explore what can be done with the 
printed page, then the undergrounds offer unlimited opportunities. We refer 
people to Underground Station on page 13 where they can find addresses to 
submit materials to. 

As for the alternative press magazines, they are the best place currently to do 
superhero, war, western or romance stories. Magazines such as Eclipse (which 
we profile on page 48) or the Justice Machine or new titles like Nexus, prove that 
new talents can learn how it's done. The major drawback with the alternatives is 
that newcomers are missing out on working with an experienced and profes- 
sional editor. One reason the names mentioned earlier moved on to bigger and 
better things is that they worked with people like Orlando, Giordano and Julie 
Schwartz. Look at any of the interviews these people have given to the comic 
fanzines; almost always they credit one of these three editors with helping them 
learn how to produce the best comic stories possible. 

Now it's going to be even more difficult for newcomers to get a start; some 
people within the comics say a higher calibre of talent will be required to get 
through the door. The only encouraging sign is Dick Giordano's commitment to 
look for new talent and help them develop. His proposed workshop system will 
allow people to produce stories that will never see the light of day but will give 
people the practical experience essential to the development of talent. It's a 
small start but he is finally in a position, as managing editor, to help breed that 
next generation—a generation we are all anxiously awaiting, a generation that 
will determine what kind of comics we will be reading in the future. 

We, the readers and fans, must concern ourselves with looking to the future 
and making sure the companies preparethemselves for that future by helping to 
train new talent. 

—Robert Greenberger 


TEN FANTASTIC 


Spirit Color Album, Vol. I. Long 
awaited book! /3 full-length Spirit 
stories in full color, collected into a 
handsome hardbound album. Super- 
vised by Will Eisner, $11.95. 


Fields of Sleep 


Fields of Sleep—Tom Canty. Recalls 
the detailed romantic art of yesteryear. 
Eight exquisite pencil drawings on large 
12" x 17" art stock. Illustrated slipcase 
Signed and numbered by artist. Limited 
to only 1,500 copies. $15.00. 


Frazetta: The Living Legend, New 
trade paperback. 96 pages of pure Fra- 
zetla. Includes rare portfolio art from 
Lord of the Rings. Photos of Frazetta. 
biographical text. beautiful art. includ 
ing | l-page Thun da story. $9.95 


The Silver Arm 


The Silver Arm—Jim Fitzpatrick. 
First U.S. shipment of full-color fantasy 
book. Artwork in color on every page. 
112 pages. 8%" x 112", trade paper- 
back. Recommended. $9.95, 


White Indian—Frank Frazetta. 52 
pages of some of the best comic art 
ever. Exciting adventure. Big 812" 
11” format. Features heavy-stock color 
cover. $5.00 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


' 'Spirit Album I—$11.95 


PRODUCTS 


Amber—Ron Walotsky. Limited-edition 
full-color portfolio of cover art to Roger 
Zelazny's fantasy series. Six 14V; "x 
Ills" plates in color presentation fol- 
der. Signed and numbered by the artist. 
Introduction by Zelazny. $20.00. 


THE COMIC ANI P 


FRAZETTA 


The Comic Strip Frazetta. Frazetta's 
vintage comic-book work is still among 
the greatest. Rare material that is sel- 
dom seen. collected in an affordable 
B'2"x 11" reprint edition. $5.00. 


| IFields of Sleep— 515.00 


| |Frazetta Living Legend— $9.95 | |White Indian— $5.00 


| |Comic Strip Frazetta—$5,00 


| IBook of Conquests— $8.95 
| lAmber— $20.00 


City / State / Zip 


| |The Silver Arm— $9.95 
| lArt of Jim Fitzpatrick— $15.00 
l'ITwelve of Hearts— $28.00 


Order total: $ 


California residents 
add 6% sales tax: $ 


Postage: $1.75 Q.S.; 
$2.00 Canada; $3.00 other: $ 


Total: $ 


PACIFIC COMICS DISTRIBUTORS 
4887 Ronson Court, Suite E, San Diego. CA 92111 


Twelve of Hearts—Robert Gould. De 
luxe boxed portfolio. twelve 7"x 7" 
color plates. Each features a heart motif 
adorned with swords, roses, masks. 
bells and other devices. Signed, num- 
bered edition of only 750. $28.00. Af- 
ter February 14. 1982: $35.00. 


The Art of Jim Fitzpatrick 


———————ÉÉÓÉE——Ó 


The Art of Jim Fitzpatrick. One of 
the most beautiful fantasy art portfolios 
ever. Eight large. full-color plates. silver- 
embossed color folder, Signed by Jim 
Fitzpatrick. $15.00. 


The Book of Conquests— Jim Fitz- 
patrick. Heroic fantasy art with ultra- 
detailed border illuminations. The per- 
fect companion to The Silucr Arm. Trade 
paperback. $8.95, 


While we may not be able to. per- 
sonally reply to all your letters, or even 
print them all in our section, we prom- 
ise that each and every one of them 
will be read! Please address al! com- 
ments to: 

Lettering 

COMICS SCENE 

475 Park Avenue South 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


Shooter Corrections 


Dear Bob: 

... Thanks for the copy of COMICS 
SCENE. | enjoyed it thoroughly. 

| would like to point out a few errors in 
your article "Marvel Turns 20". 

First, Jack Kirby's understanding of Mar- 
vel's policies and ways of doing business 
with creative people is totally wrong. Jack 
is a great man, whom | admire very much, 
but he's completely out of touch. His view 
of Marvel, ! believe, is 10 years behind the 
times. | hope your upcoming interview with 
Jim Starlin and me clarifies Marvel's posi- 
tion. 

Howard the Duck was never "immensely 
popular." At best, it was marginal. 

The new copyright laws which went into 
effect in 1978 did not create the work- 
made-for-hire-status, which had existed 
before. The new law merely required an 
agreement in writing between employee 
and employer in work-made-for-hire situa- 
tions. Virtually everyone in comics had a/- 
ways worked on a work-for-hire basis. The 
new copyright law changed nothing re- 
garding creators' rights, or Marvel's busi- 
ness relationship with its creative people. 

Retaining copyright to his work is no 
guarantee that a creator will get rich, or 
even be able to pay the rent. There is no 
magic to retaining copyright which gener- 
ates income. There is the potentia/ for addi- 
tional income for a creator retaining 
copyright to his work, but it depends upon 
his selling the work again and again. It is 
true that we ask creators working on regular 
Marvel-owned characters to do so without 
claim of copyright and without some of the 
potential of additional income from the 
work they do, but, in effect, we buy that 
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copyright and that potential from them. We 
pay very well and provide a variety of be- 
nefits in- exchange for creators’ services. 
What it amounts to is a choice. Guaranteed 
money and benefits up front, or pos- 
sibilities of income down the road. Many 
creative people work both on regular Mar- 
vel characters, and on projects which they 
can retain copyright at Marvel and 
elsewhere. 

The number of professionals leaving 
Marvel hasn't been “staggering.” | count 
four well-known creative people who have 
left since l've been in charge: Thomas, 
Wolfman, Perez (on very friendly terms, by 
the way) and Colan. And, I'd like to mention 
a few more names of folks who have left 
DC for Marvel since l've been here: Frank 
Miller, Terry Austin, Bob Wiacek, Larry 
Hama, Al Milgrom, Steve Mitchell, Jack 
Abel and more. It seems to me the trend is 
for top creators to move to Marvel. 

Stan becoming publisher did not make 
way for Galton to become president. Gal- 
ton succeeded Al Landau as president. 
Stan was president and publisher for a 
short while before Al Landau became pres- 
ident, a backbreaking dual role Stan was 
delighted to get rid of. 

Marvel’s readers cover a spectrum of 
ages and interests. So do our publications. 
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Superman, to my knowledge, never sold 
anywhere near 2,000,000 copies per 
month. Currently, Spider-Man sells more 
than twice as many copies as Superman 
per month. 

Marvel was, in fact, largely responsible 
for the birth and growth of the direct mar- 
ket. 

It was Mike Friedrich's original sugges- 

tion that three titles be sold exclusively di- 
rect. While the three title$ we chose were 
not our top sellers, all were selling accept- 
ably. : 
The direct market is, indeed, “more for- 
giving" than the newsstand market in that 
fans will buy a comic book for the art even 
if the writing is weak, or vice versa, where- 
as, newsstand buyers generally won't buy 
a comic if either the art or the writing is 
weak. Naturally, we want to make comics 
that are excellent in every way, so they'll do 
well in both markets. 

Our company is definitely not paying 
"less attention” to the publishing of com- 
ics. 


That's about it. Again, thanks for the en- 
joyable magazine, and good luck with it. 
Jim Shooter 


First Issue Comments 


Dear Bob: 

... Thanks for the advance look at COM- 
ICS SCENE. Quite frankly, it's a heckuva lot 
better than | had hoped for. You seem to 
have an excellent grasp of what you want 
to do, and you've got a good, solid format 
on which you can build. The visual ap- 
pearance of the magazine is also a definite 
plus. 

As you grow, and | have no doubts that 
you will, l'm certain that you'll constantly 
refine your approach. I'd like to see more 
in-depth commentary, more reader-service 
articles—a place where readers can ask 
questions and get answers from the people 
they want answers from. More coverage of 
why things are happening rather than sim- 
ply reporting that they are happening. For 
instance, you report that Marvel is doing 
several more toy-tie-ins. Why? Why con- 
centrate on that rather than new charac- 
ters? What is their philosophy? Rather than 
simply report on, say, the new book Gene 
Colan and | are doing for DC . . . Challeng- 
ers, go into more in-depth coverage ... 
what goes on in the creation of a new 
comic, etc. Most of the magazines simply 
report the news. You can do more. 

However, considering this is your first is- 
sue, and already you seem to be producing 
a better magazine than the other fan- 
oriented comics’ publications, you 
undoubtedly realize that growth potential 
yourself. 

Your article on Marvel's 20th anniversary 
was remarkably fair yet not fawning. One 
correction, though. You say that many vet- 
eran professionals, myself included, have 
openly criticized Marvel of late. Not really 
true. From the moment | told Jim Shooter | 
was leaving Marvel and moving to DC, l've 
been scrupulous about saying anything 
concerned with Marvel to the Press. In- 
deed, when asked by both The Comics 
Journal and The New York Times why ! 
quit, | replied to both—personal reasons. | 
have no real gripe against Marvel. Indeed, 
my first six out of eight years at the com- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Comics Reporter 


DC Rocks Industry with Royalty Program 
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R ccosnizing a change in the 
comic book business, DC 
announced on November 17 a 
royalty payment program for 
the regular newsstand comics. 
Immediate industry reaction 
was positive: creators say this 
legitimizes the entire business. 

The program involves paying 
four percent of the cover price 
to the writer, penciller and inker 
for comics selling in excess of 
100,000 copies in the United 
States and Canada. People 
creating comics since July, 1981 
will receive a one percent roy- 
alty in addition to the standard 
royalty. 

Paul Levitz, manager of busi- 
ness affairs for DC, told COMICS 
SCENE, "As our business has 
grown, we have seen a clearer 
and clearer correspondence be- 
tween the efforts of our creative 
people and the sales of the com- 
ics. We feel it is stronger in our 
interests and in the freelancers' 
interests, therefore, to make 
their compensation based upon 
the sales of the work to moti- 
vate them to do things that will 
make the comics sell better.” 

Thr program is being made 
retroactive to last July when all 
DC comics went from 50¢ to 
60g. This was done as a 
psychological move, Levitz 
claimed. “Comic books operate 
on such long lead times—if | 
started under the royalty plan 
and wrote a story today 


(November), that story wouldn't 
be published until May of 1982 
and | wouldn't get a check until 


.May of 1983. Any plan under a 


system like that is going to take 
a long time before people are 
really going to feel excited 
about it. We chose to backdate 
the system to be able to make 
payments fairly soon. We chose 
to start it with the 60€ books be- 
cause that's when our 
economics could afford it.” 

While the writers and artists 
can profit, the readers will be 
losing out on two pages of story 
an issue. After Marvel went to 
60¢ for 22 pages of story, DC cut 
back its editorial content to 25 
pages and now to compensate 
for the royalty plan, they will 
have 23 pages of story. Editors 
will determine if the lead fea- 
tures or back-ups will lose 
pages. 

Levitz felt the readers will 
benefit from better quality work 
in exchange for shorter stories. 
“We've seen in the four days 
the plan has been in effect that 
some of the writers and artists 
who have previously never tried 
to get together for plot confer- 
ences are coming in to work on 
them, getting more intensely 
involved in the books," he ob- 
served. 

The system works as follows: 

Once comic goes off sale, 
several months pass by before 
the final sales figures are 


known. After the information 
comes in, if the sales exceed 
100,000 copies, the number of 
sales above 100,000 is multip- 
lied by the cover price. For 
example, if the New Teen Titans 
sold 217,000 copies one month, 
117,000 copies are multiplied by 
60€ for a total of $70,200. Since 
that book was created before 
the royalty program, Marv 
Wolfman, George Perez and 
Romeo Tanghal split four per- 
cent of $2,808 and did not re- 
ceive the one percent creator's 
royalty. 

Wolfman would receive 5096 
of that figure while Perez and 
Tanghal get 2596 each since 
layout artists and embellishers 
get an even split. In the case of a 
penciller and inker, such as Curt 
Swan and Frank Chiaramonte 
on Superman, the split would 
be 35% and 15% respectively. 

If there are back-up series, the 
royalties are divided up so that 
7596 goes to the team on the 
lead feature and 3096 goes to 
the creators of the back-up strip. 
Anthology books such as 
Superman Family or House of 
Mystery have the royalties split 
according to the percentage of 
the total page count each story 
runs. 

Levitz admitted that in a given 
month, about half the DC titles 
fail to sell in excess of 100,000 
but he feels with the incentive of 
royalties, the quality of the en- 
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time, all the books should be 


$ able to produce royalties. 


In any given situation, he 
pointed out, there may be jock- 
eying among the creators for a 
position on a top selling book. 
"Once you change how people 
are being paid and why people 
are being paid, you change 
what they want to do to some 
degree," Levitz said. 

The plan came to mind in late 
September and was put to- 
gether rather quickly. Levitz said 
the idea was far from an original 
one since just about every other 
form of publishing has some 
kind of royalty system but now 
the economics finally made it 
feasible in the comic book in- 
dustry. 

The response at Marvel Com- 
ics was quick. Editor-in-chief 
Jim Shooter said he would like 
to offer royalties to his creators, 
something he has thought of 
doing for some time, but must 
go through channels at both 
Marval and, its owner, Cadence 
Industries. “We don't think we 
can match them; we think we 
can beat them,” Shooter told 
us. 

Shooter explained that when 
he became editor-in-chief at 
Marvel four years ago, he 
wanted to introduce royalties. 
What prevented him were sev- 
eral concerns about adminis- 
trating the plan and the head- 
aches of matching artists and 
writers with top selling books. 

The royalty program indicates 
an improvement in the life of 
freelancers who can now work 
towards making more money 
while also improving the quality 
of their books. Fans may expect 
better stories in the long-run 
while the companies combat 
rising costs that have already 
made the standard 32-page 
comic almost obsolete. 

One comic professional 
commented that this may spell 
the end to many small press 
publishers, such as New Media 
Publishing or Pacific Comics, 
who will no longer be able to 
woo away many of the top tal- 
ents to work for them. "It's a 
shame they will be the ones 
hurt by all this," he said. 
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DC COMICS 


New Series Announced for Spring and Summer 


C Comics has announced 

three new series to pre- 
miere during the spring and 
summer, featuring the talents of 
such people as Marv Wolfman, 
Gene Colan, Len Wein, Ross 
Andru and Ernie Colon. 

The first series, tentatively ti- 
tled Gem World, was created by 
the writing team of Dan Mishkin 
and Gary Cohn for editor Dave 
Manak. Ernie Colon is set to 
pencil and possibly ink this "* 
book, due to premiere in June. 
The concept involves a charac- 
ter on Earth who can retreat to a 
dimensional universe where 
various kingdoms are situated 
atop gems. 

The following month sees the 
release of Pandora Pann boast- 
ing the combined talents of four 
editors. Created and written by 
Len Wein, the series is tenta- 
tively set to be drawn by Ross 
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Above is a page from Jim Starlin’s graphic novel, The Death of 
Captain Marvel. The book, on sale this month, heralds the begin- 
ning of Marvel’s much talked about graphic novel series and also 
ends the career of a character created in 1968. Editor-in-chief Jim 
Shooter plans on using the name Captain Marvel for a new super- 
hero in the near future. For a peek at art from Starlin’s second 
graphic novel, Dreadstar, and some news about Marvel's graphic 
novel contract, see page 18. 
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WHY HE I5 HERE 
PERHAI MAN 
SHALL EVER 


PARAPSYCHOLOGIST. 
TEACHER. HUSBAND. + 
FATHER. f 


Andru (doing his first regular 
series in years) and Dick Gior- 
dano. Editor Karen Berger said 
the series involves an archeo- 
logist's daughter who opens 
Pandora’s box and then must 
go out and try and contain the 
evil she unwittingly unleashed. 

Also set for a spring release is 
The Challengers, created by 
Marv Wolfman. It is described 
as an horror/adventure story. 
Wolfman explained that the 
series is being structured like a 
succession of novels, each 
novel lasting six or seven is- 
sues. Unlike most series, you'll 


‘|. never know, from novel to 


novel, which characters will re- 
turn, live or die. 

The first story, he said, is 
being pencilled by Gene Colan 
for a special insert in the Teen 
Titans. This will set things up for 
the first novel involving the Ba- 
ron, the only regular character 
as far as Wolfman is concerned. 
The Baron has a house in 
Georgetown and gets involved 
in a story that also draws in Jack 
Gold, a reporter, and Donovan 
Brown, a parapsychologist 
hired by the government to in- 
vestigate devil-worshipping and 
the raising of the devil himself. 
Acting as the story's catalyst is 
Vannessa Van Helsing, de- 
scendent of Abraham Van Hels- 
ing of Dracula fame. 


. 


HE HAS SEEN HIS FAMILY DI 
WHAT NOW HAPPENS TO HIM 
NO LONGER MATTERS. 


ART: ©1982 DC COMICS INC. 


^We can actually try and do a 
slightly more adult storyline,” 
Wolfman told us. "It would bea 
modern equivalent of the 
Stephen King novels.” 

Already announced and set 
for a spring release is Camelot 
3000, a 12-issue maxi-series 
edited by Len Wein, written by 
Mike W. Barr and illustrated by 
Britain's Brian Bolland, one of 
the talents involved in Britain's 
Judge Dredd comic strip (see 
Around the World). 

Also announced for June re- 
lease is a revived Adventure 
Comics. Enough support was 
drummed up amongst the 
editors to reinstate the long- 
running title although it will 
start as a reprint digest, re- 
placing DC Special on the 
schedule. Co-edited by Carl Gaf- 
ford and Dick Giordano, the di- 
gest will feature reprints from 
Adventure's long run as well as 
original material. Exactly what 
new stories will be done has not 
been determined but the editors 
are considering making the fea- 
tures a continuing series. The 
book will continue its number- 
ing so that issue 500 will at long 
last appear in March 1983. 

Finally, the only announced 
mini-series for 1982 is the Teen 
Titans, set for a spring-summer 
release for a four month period. 
See related story. 


MARVEL COMICS 
News R 


*The oft-delayed story involving 
virtually every Marvel character 
will finally see print this spring 
as the Mighty Marvel Contest of 
Heroes. Originally written as a 
tie-in to the 1980 Olympics, the 
project was pulled when Amer- 
ica did not send a team. The 
story by Bill Mantlo, John 
Romita, Jr. and Pablo Marcos 
will be a three-issue mini-series. 
*Other mini-series are being 
produced by Marvel but some 
rescheduling has been required. 
Wolverine is being pushed back 
a month or two as Frank Miller 
busily pencils Chris Clare- 
mont's stories. The book should 
see print in a month or two. Bill 
Sienkiewicz was unavailable to 
do the Scarlet Witch/Vision 
mini-series and a search is on 
for a replacement. Bill Mantlo 
remains the writer. The only 
mini-series apparently on 
schedule is Bob Layton’s Her- 
cules. 

*Lucasfilm Ltd. has verbally ap- 
proved the concepts for the 
Raiders of the Lost Ark comic. 
Editor Jim Salicrup reports the 
book should be scheduled fairly 


ANIMATION 


— 


Wis the apparent success 
of Spider-Man and His 
Amazing Friends, Marvel Pro- 
ductions will produce a new 
Saturday morning series featur- 
ing the Hulk. At the same time, 
Swampfilms Inc. and Hanna- 
Barbera announced plans to 
produce an animated series 
based on the Swamp Thing 
film. Both shows are due for fall 
premieres. 

The Spider-Man show has, 
according to producer Dennis 
Marks, been doing very well in 
the ratings, achieving the top 
spot in its time period fre- 
quently. On November 21, the 
show was moved from its 11:30 
a.m. spot to 10:30 to act as a 
stronger lead-in show to the fal- 
tering Space Stars. 

Encouraged, NBC has just 
finished working out details 
with Marvel to do the Hulk 
series, based on the comic and 
not the CBS series. With Marvel 
producing the shows and Stan 
Lee's intimate involvement, 
there are hopes the Hulk will act 
in the series with the same 
animalistic fervor that he dis- 
plays in his monthly comic. 

Fans worried about the 
appearance of Swamp Wife, 
Swamp Kids and a Swamp 
Mobile can lay aside their fears. 


ound-Up 


soon and the team-up of John 
Byrne and Terry Austin has 
been confirmed. 

*Up-coming series in Epic ///us- 
trated include the Don McGreg- 
or/Craig Russell K//lraven, 
another Chris Claremont/John 
Bolton Marada tale and several 
one-shot £/ric of Melinbourne 
stories by Roy Thomas and 
Craig Russell. These stories will 
appear shortly after Thomas’ 
graphic novel appears this 
spring. Claremont, Bolton, John 
Romita, Jr. and Berni Wrightson 
will all contribute work in the fu- 
ture. 

*Jim Shooter announced that 
while other humor magazines 
are faltering in sales, Crazy has 
been on an upswing. Noting 
this, Marvel has also planned an 
all-humor issue of What /f? 
which will include a story by 
Fred Hembeck. 

*Finally, the Marve/ Roast, an- 
nounced for December, should 
be in release as you read this, 
Fred Hembeck reports that he is 
pleased to be doing the cover 
with Terry Austin. 


Swamp Thing, Hulk TV Bound 


Producer Mike Uslan`ò an- 
nounced that Swampfilms will 
retain creative control over the 
Swamp Thing series and that it 
will remain true to the movie 
and comic series. No network 
has picked up the series yet but 
production plans continue. 


ox, 


Swamp Thing 


This is the time when anima- 
tion houses propose new series 
to the networks and reports 
come from Marvel that Don Glut 
has drawn up a proposal for the 
Guardians of the Galaxy and art- 
ist Will Meunigot has worked up 
an /ron Man series that differs 
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slightly from the comic book. 
There is still talk from DC about 
an animated series featuring 
the Teen Titans and Dial H for 
Hero but no announcements 
have been made. It is too early 
to tell which series will make it 
past the talking stages. 
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ALTERNATIVE PRESS 


Pacific Update 


Pes Comics, the alterna- 
tive press comic publisher 
which has lured such superstar 
talents as Jack Kirby and Neal 
Adams, continues to expand 
and diversify its line. 

The Pacific Comics indexes 
supply thorough listings of all 
appearances by key super- 
heroes, accompanied by com- 
plete presentations of covers for 
all the books in which the 
characters play a key role. On 
sale now are such Marvel refer- . 
ence works as the X-Men /ndex : 
and the Daredevil Index (with a 
Frank Miller cover); in April the 
company will release a re- 
printed, updated version of their 
Spider-Man Index. DC will also 
be represented for the first time 
with three or four indexes a 
year. The opening book will 
cover the Teen Titans and will 
be followed in March by the 
Justice League of America. 


For the fan who is more in- . 


DC COMICS 


terested in current four-color 
comics, Pacific offers some in- 
teresting developments. The 
company's latest addition to its 
gallery of superheroes is ‘The 
Rocketeer” by Dave Stevens 
which appears as a backup fea- 
ture in Stars/ayer #2. The hero 
is a stunt pilot in Los Angeles of 
the 1930s who battles wrong- 
doers with the help of a rocket 
pack, much in the same manner 
as the old serials-hero Com- 
mando Cody. The success of the 
character will clearly depend 
upon the considerable talents of 
Stevens who, until now, has en- 
joyed only a local reputation on 
the west coast. Primarily he has 
worked in the animation field, 
contributing to Ruby-Spears, 
Hanna-Barbera and Japanese 
shows. Pacific co-publisher 
Steve Schanes believes Stevens 
will make a big impression on 
the comic book market. "The 
only problem with Dave Ste- 


vens," says Schanes, “is that he 
is such a perfectionist. He will 
spend three or four days on a 
page, so he's going to starve 
himself to death being a comic 
book artist for the big com- 
panies. But he will also turn out 
the finest material being turned 
out." 

Until now, the only. comic 
book Stevens has worked on is 


an issue of Master of Kung Fu: 


published several years ago. 
According to Schanes, ‘‘the 
book came out very terribly and 
Stevens was really turned off by 
comics. So we got him back. We 
work our company a lot differ- 
ently than Marvel and DC. We 
give a lot more leeway but we 
expect a lot better work—and 
we're getting that. So he's not 
under the time pressure that he 
would be under at Marvel or DC. 
His work is just incredible." 
“The Rocketeer” will run as a 
backup in Stars/ayer for two is- 
sues. If the response is good, 
then the rocket-packed hero 
may get his own title, possibly 
as a one-shot. Neal Adams' Ms. 
Mystic, who originally appeared 


in Captain Victory #3, will begin 
her run under her own title 
probably sometime in March. 
Other Pacific four-color books 
should follow. According to 
Schanes, three more titles will 
appear next year and he prom- 
ises they will involve a couple of 
more big names. 


Titans Mini-Series and Annual Planned 


M: Wolfman, the busy 
writer for the New Teen 
Titans, spoke with us briefly 
about the upcoming onslaught 
of Titans appearances. Begin- 
ning in March, a four issue 
mini-series will be released. In 
order, the issues will feature 
Cyborg, Raven, Changling and 
Starfire with each character re- 
lating an event that happened to 
them prior to their joining the 
Teen Titans. 

"There is a common link with 
the stories involving friendship. 
| just have them talk on a camp- 
ing trip," Wolfman explains. 
George Perez is pencilling the 
four issues but a different inker 
will handle each story. No an- 
nouncement has been made on 
the selections. 

As you read this, a storyline 
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has begun, involving the Titans 
going to Starfire's home planet 
for an all-out action-filled sci- 
ence fiction tale that serves to 
explore Starfire's past and show 
readers her culture. That 
storyline will wrap up in Teen 


Frederic Wertham 1895-1981 


Lre a foe of comics, televi- 
sion, radio and movies, Dr. 
Frederic Wertham campaigned 
to make citizens aware of the 
dangers lurking in "harmless" 
entertainment for the young. 
The campaign came to an end 
November 18, 1981, when he 
died at the age of 86. 

To the Munich, Germany- 
born psychiatrist, these forms 
of entertainment inspired chil- 
dren to commit crimes, become 
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homosexuals and develop 
anti-social habits detrimental to 
the community as a whole. Dur- 
ing the late 1940s, Wertham re- 
searched his beliefs and pro- 
duced the book Seduction of the 
Innocent "unmasking" the mo- 
rally corrupt comic book indus- 
try. For example, he maintained 
that scenes of Bruce Wayne and 
Dick Grayson sleeping in the 
same room would arouse 
homosexual desires in impres- 


Titans Annual #1, on sale in 
May and kicking off DC's re- 
vived annual series. If all plans 
hold up, George Perez will be 
pencilling and inking the 40- 
page story. "It's going to be a 
real powerful story," Wolfman 
promises. 

The announced crossover 
team-ups that involve the Titans 
appearing with Batman in Brave 
and Bold, Superman and Bat- 
man in Wor/d's Finest and 
Superman in DC Comics Pre- 
sents have been pushed back 
on the schedule for a fall or 
winter appearance. This is 
being done to avoid a massive 
Titans saturation. 

Wolfman and editor Len Wein 
are carefully controlling the Ti- 
tans' appearances to avoid mak- 
ing the readers tired. "We're not 


sionable youths. His cam- 
paigning led the Senate to con- 
vene a series of highly-pub- 
licized hearings. 

As a result of the hearings, 


the comic industry, which at the : 


time relied mainly on horror 
and crime comics, many with 
lurid and gory covers, decided 
to institute a form of self-reg- 
ulation. The Comic Magazine 
Association of America was 
formed and a comics code in- 
troduced. This act led the vast 
majority of publishers to close 
down their operations and 
forced William M. Gaines to fold 
the celebrated EC line of com- 


going to oversaturate it by put- 
ting them in a 100 different 
books to improve sales like 
Marvel does with the X-Men," 
he warns. 

However, both companies are 
planning the X-Men/Teen Titans 
crossover special for late sum- 
mer. Produced by Marvel, it is 
being written by Chris Clare- 
mont with art by Walt Simon- 
son. 

And by the time you read this, 
a Titans novel may be in the 
works. DC has been negotiating 
with Tor Books for a series of 
paperback comic reprints and 
original novels. The first novel 
will be released in March and is 
Wein's adaptation of the 
Swamp Thing film. Wolfman 
and the Titans are planned for 
the second novel. 


ics. Some of the comics cited in 
his work have since gone on to 
command high prices in the col- 
lector's market. 

Wertham returned to com- 
ment on the comic fandom 
phenomena with a book in 1974 
about fanzines. It noticeably 
lacked his sharp criticism of 25 
years earlier. 

The noted psychiatrist also di- 
rected a clinic that is credited as 
being the first in the United 
States to have criminals receive 
psychiatric examinations for the 
courts. 

He is survived by his wife, 
sculptor Florence Hesketh. 
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WEIRDO #1, 2, 3, 4 
Robert Crumb's new maga- 
zine. Art and stories by Crumb 
and others. 


$2.25 each 


KID'S 

LIBERATION 

COLORING BOOK 
A superb book printed 
on heavy stock and 
squarebound. Artwork 
by Trina, Bill Griffith, 
Kim Dietch and Justin 
Green. Quantities are 
limited! 


hnnsnna samens 


ROBERT CRUMB 
CHECKLIST 


170 pages packed full with 


Information. 


$10.95 


FANTACON 
PROGRAM #1 


The original program from 
our first convention In 
1979. Contains the very 
first Smilin’ Ed strip ever. 
Supply is limited. 


$1.50 


Gill ETSNERS 


. "SPIRIT 


ge 


SPIRIT MAGAZINE 
#28, 29, 30, 31, 32 


Old Elsner, new Elsner and 
morel 


$2.00 each 


FANTACON 
PROGRAM #2 


Knockout cover by Berni 
Wrightson. Articles on, 
and art by Jones, Pini, 
Hembeck, Staton, Vezina, 
Caldwell, Excellent pack- 
age! Supply Is limited! 


$2.50 


First Issue! Color cover by 
Paul Gulacy, interior art by 
Mike Baron and Steve Rude. 


$1.95 


FANTACON 
PROGRAM #3 


Another cover by Berni 
Wrightson! Articles on 
Splatter Movies, Simons, 
Elfquest, Vezina, Hem- 
beck. Nice photos, too! 
Supply is limited! Bargain 


priced! 
75¢ 


ZIPPY #3 
“ZIPPY FOR 


PRESIDENT!” 
By Bill Griffith 


$2.25 


CINEWONDER 
#1 


First Issue of a new 
tiim magazine. All gloss 
paper. Many stills and 
reviews of current and 
classic scl-fl and horror 
films. Very low distri- 
bution! 


$2.00 


$1.75 


* Anarchy 1,2 

* Anarchy 3 

* Bicentennial Grossouts.. E » 
Captain Victory 3 d * 
Cerebus 32, 33 j E 

* Checkered Demon 1, 2, 3 * 

* Cheech Wizard (Schizophrenia) H . 

*Cocaine Comix 2 . s 
Daredevil 181.... 4 s 


*Dirty Laundry 2 .. 
Dr. Atomic 1-5 ,. 
Dr. Atomic 8 
Elfquest 10 T ij 
Fantastic Four 232-235, 237-239 aono A i s 
Fantastic Four 236 

* Harold Hedd 1 

* Harold Hedd 2 
Justice Machine 1 $2.00, 2. . 

*Laugh in the Dark 
Marvel British Annuals (X-Men, Captain American, Spiderman) .. each 
Marvel Two-In-One 71.... 4 a 
Moon Knight 1 3 > 


New Teen Titans 16 

Peter Parker 58 (Byrne art) 
Sacred and Profane 

San Francisco 5 

San Francisco 6 

Skull 4,5 

Slow Death 2-5, 9 

Slow Death 10 

Snatch Sampler 
Spiderwoman 34 
Starslayer 1, 2 

Star Trek 1 

Star Wars 39, 40, 43, 44 
Swords of Cerebus 2, 3 
Tits 'N' Clits 6 

Today's Army (Dopin’ Dan) 
X-Men 149, 151-156 


X-Men Index 
Young Lust 1,5 
Young Lust 6 


*NOTE: You must state that you are at least 18 years of age to order any Item marked with an asterisk (*). 


WE ACCEPT UNITED STATES FUNDS ONLY In the form of checks, 
money orders, MasterCard and Visa (do not send cash). Please enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Minimum order Is $10.00 worth of mer- 
chandise. Please supply street address if you're In the continental United 
States for fast United Parcel Service delivery. 

CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES: Add $2.00 for postage for the first 10 
items or less and 25 cents for each additional 10 items or fraction thereof. 

CANADA, ALASKA AND HAWAII: Add $4.00 for postage for the first 10 
Items or less and 25 cents for each additional 10 Items or fraction thereof. 


FOREIGN: Add $5.00 for postage for the first 10 items or less and 25 
cents for each additional item. 


ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 


TWO EASY METHODS FOR PHONE ORDERS 


C.O.D.: For United Parcel Service C.O.D. call (518) 463-1440 between 
10 A.M. and 8 P.M. Eastern time Monday through Friday. (Please have your 
order prepared before calling.) This method Incurs a $1.50 C.O.D. charge. 


MASTERCARD AND VISA: Call the above number during the same hours. 
(Please have your MasterCard or Visa handy and your order prepared before . 
calling.) 


NOTE: New York State residents must add applicable sales tax. 
Please allow two to four weeks for delivery. 


FantaCo Enterprises, Inc. 


Mail Order Division * 21 Central Avenue e Albany, NY 12210 e (518) 463-1400 
Publishing * Retail e Wholesale ¢ Special Events 
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Wally Wood: 1927-1981 


Were Allan Wood— 
“Woody” to his 


friends—was born on June 17, 
1927 in Menahga, Minnesota to 
Max and Alma Wood. 

Menahga is a small, sleepy 
backwoods community located 
on the Crow Wing River in cen- 
tral Minnesota. In the heart of 
the great forests, surrounded by 
the cloud-scratching pines and 
firs, Max Wood made his living 
as a lumberjack. He had always 
been an outdoorsman and 
found it difficult to understand 
why his youngest son preferred 
to “scribble” on note paper in a 
corner instead of camping and 
fishing like his brother Glenn. It 
was during these early years 
Woody “scribbled” his flying 
boat, the bone house and the 
dragon riders which he was 
later to use in his epic fantasies. 

At 17, Woody, full of patriotic 
fervor but too young to enlist in 
the Marines, joined the Mer- 
chant Marines in order to enter 
the action of World War II. 
Aboard a floating gas tanker, 
the task of his ship was to refuel 
fighting ships at sea. But Woody 
wanted to do more, and in 1947 
he joined the 82nd Airborne 
Paratroopers and was stationed 
in Hokkaido, Japan. With his 
sketchbook stuffed in his back 
pocket, he was always ready to 


draw everything he saw, includ- 
ing the interior of a C-47 Troop 
Transport. These drawings be- 
came the basis for the gritty 
realism of his minutely detailed 
space ship interiors. One 
needed very little imagination 
to experience the claus-4 
trophobic life of a space pilot on 9 


a journey to a distant star when z^ 


Woody drew the ships. g 

After his hitch in the troopers X 
was over, Woody decided to 
polish his drawing style and, > 
with this in mind, he entered the & 
Minneapolis School of Fine 5 
Arts. Dissatisfied with how little 9 
he learned there, he decided to o 
travel to the mecca of comic o 
book art, New York City, where = 
he entered the Hogarth School 
of Visual Arts. Burning with the 
desire to see his work in print, 
he supported himself at various 
odd jobs while he continued his 
studies. While still in art school 
he brought his portfolio to Spirit 
creator Will Eisner and was 
hired as Eisner's assistant on 
the Spirit strip. There he met 
another young cartoonist, Jules 
Feiffer and they soon became 
fast friends. 

After his stint at Eisner's, 
Woody opened his own studio 
at 64th Street and Columbus 
Avenue where he shared the 
rent with other budding artists: 


| Woody's Eulogy 


WV -ceso November 18, 
1987 saw an impressive 
gathering, of professionals who 
knew-.and respected . Wally 
Wood. A memorial service was 
convened at the Warner Com- 


forest floor, Wally's attention to 
detail and his ability to show.us 
the beauty of things both great 
and' small. was. graphic magic. 
That was the public Wally. 

l also knew the private Wally, 


munications building, home of a kind and generous human be- 
DC Comics. The collection. of ing. A young. man with the 


artists, writers and. editors in- 
cluded people like William M. 
Gaines, publisher of Mad Maga- 


innocent vision of youth. He 
was a Minnesota country^boy 
with a thirst for knowledge, and 


zine. Many people from Marvel, a seeker of answers tothe pro- 
DC, Warren and independent found mysteries of life and art. 


publishing. had. things to say 
about Wood, but it fell to long- 


When he learned some truth; 
he passed it on because it was 


time friend Joe Orlando, cur- too. valuable to. withhold from 


rently vice-president-editorial 
director at- DC, to.say the eul- 
ogy. Here is a transcript: 

We are all here today because 
we have a common. bond. At 
sometime. our lives were 
touched by an artist called Wal- 
lace Wood. 

We all know what a wonder- 
fully creative artist Wally was. 
We all can attest to his ability to 
delight us with his visions. We 
sat back in awe at the power of 
his: compositions. 

From the claustrophobic in- 
terior of a spacecraft, to a flower 
struggling to survive on a dark 
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his friends. 

It was.this man-child that | 
knew and grew to love. 

It was this young captain that 
set me on a life course that | 
would follow to this day. 

Now stand here wishing that 
| had been able to persuade this 
friend, to believe all of the won- 
derful things that he was. 

If he had only believed in 
himself the way we all believed 
in him... he might still be with 
us today. ‘ 

So... even though you won't 
believe this, Wally... We'll 
miss. you. 


T 


Wally Wood at age 25. 


Sid Check, Joe Orlando and 
Harry Harrison. 

One of the few times he was 
away from his drawing board, 
he attended Saturday Night Folk 
Dances at a Quaker's Social 
Club and there he met a lovely 
young girl with the exotic name 
of Tatjana. Tatjana had been 
born in Germany of a Jewish 
father and was sent to Holland 
by her parents during the Nazi 
takeover. She had emigrated to 
America and, like Woody, she 
shared a love for folk music. On 
August 28, 1950, they were mar- 
ried, and eventually she joined 
the studio as a working 
member. 

Unfortunately the studio was 
soon to end because a comic 
book publisher bankrupted, 
owing Woody and Joe Orlando 
several thousand dollars. Or- 
lando left comics in disgust, but 
when Woody opened up a new 
studio in Rego Park, he called 
Orlando and convinced him to 
return to the work they both 
loved best, comic book art. 

Because Orlando came from a 
fine arts background, he be- 
lieved all drawing should be 
original, but Woody taught him 
that no one is truly original. 
Woody not only believed that it 
was all right to use the styles 


„and techniques of other artists 


but also that it was a terrible 
waste not to. Woody could take 
a Hal Foster outdoor scene and 
turn it into the surface of a plan- 
et in Alpha Centuri. He had put 
quality into comic book art and 
showed Orlando that he could 
still make it pay. 

For a while Woody and Or- 
lando did a series of books, one 
of them called, "Earthman on 
Venus," for Avon Comics. Then 
they heard about a new com- 
pany, EC Comics, headed by Bill 


Gaines. Here Woody hit his 
stride and produced some of 
the finest art of his career. At 25 
he had become one of the most 
admired and copied artists in 
the field. When EC editor, Har- 
vey Kurtzman, created Mad 
Magazine, Woody became one 
of Mad's major artists and re- 
mained with them for over a 
decade. 

But Mad Magazine wasn't 
truly comics and eventually 
Woody had to return to his first 
love. He worked for Tower Com- 
ics where he created and illus- 
trated such comic heroes as 
Dynamo and Noman. He also 
did fine black and white stories 
for Warren Publications where 
he was able to use every gray- 
tone technique at his command 
and he even did work for Ralph 
Bakshi of Krantz Animation 
Studio. 

His marriage to Tatjana, how- 
ever, was faltering and soon 
ended in divorce. In 1969, 
Woody met Marylin Silver and 
they were married. 

He moved to Long Island 
where he opened another 
studio in Valley Stream and 
began working on two adven- 
ture strips for the Overseas 
Weekly newspaper, ''Salley 
Forth" and "Cannon." It was at 
this studio that he did his pre- 
liminary sketches for his mas- 
terpiece The Wizard King. A few 
years later he published Wizard 
in book form and started work 
on volume two which was cal- 
led Okin, Son of Odkin. 

His marriage to Marylin was 
short lived and it was not long 
before they were divorced. 
Through friends, Woody met 
Muriel Van Swaringen who be- 
came the third and final Mrs. 
Wood. 

By now poor health was be- 
ginning to take its toll on 
Woody. High blood pressure 
caused him to lose sight in one 
eye, ruining his depth percep- 
tion, and a failing kidney made 
him weak and unsteady. This 
showed clearly in his art. Odkin 
fell far short of Woody's usual 
high standards. 

Once again Woody moved. 
This time he traveled to Van 
Nuys, California in hopes his 
Wizard King might be translated 
to animated films. This was 
never to be. On November 2, 
1981, “The Wizard King," Wal- 
lace Allan Wood, despondent 
perhaps over his rapidly failing 
health, took his own life. 

It is fitting that his product of 
30 years, his art, should be his 
tribute. It is also fitting that 
artists who have worked with 
him and those who have never 
even met him should be influ- 
enced by this giant of the comic 
art industry. 

—Nicola Cuti 


. Bxcuge Me, 
bulis tie next stop 


KITCHEN SINK 
2 Swamp Rd; 
Pinceton, Wi. 54968 

Mod #1 is now out, edited by 
Terry Beatty with material by 
newcomers Kato, Wray and 
Borden as well as Hunt Emer- 
son and 4 pages by Bill Griffith. 

The 2d issue of Gay Comix 
contains work by Jennifer 
Camper, Burton Clarke, editor 
Howard Cruse, Roberta Greg- 
ory, Melissa Bay Mathis, Lee 
Marrs, Joe Sinardi, Robert Trip- 
tow and Mary Wings. Cruse, 
Gregory, Marrs and Wings 
made previous appearances in 
Gay Comix #1, also published 
by Kitchen Sink. 

“The purpose of Gay Comix is 
to provide a space for gay comic 
artists to draw about their own 
experiences, feelings, and ob- 
servations. Lesbians and gay 
males have been largely ig- 
nored or, when depicted, shown 
as clowns, villains, stereotypes 
or freaks in both the overground 
and underground comic book 
media. Exceptions have been 
solo books produced by Mary 
Wings (Come Qut Comics and 
Dyke Shorts) and Roberta 
Gregory (Dynamite Damsels), 
and scattered short pieces such 
as those by Howard Cruse. The 


first all-gay oriented u.g. was 
Gay Heartthrobs, a Last Gasp 
title," according to Cruse. 

The first issue of Gay Comix 
was widely and, on the whole, 
favorably reviewed in both the 
fan and gay press, and is pres- 
ently going into a 2d printing. 


RIP-OFF PRESS 
P.O. Box 14158, 
S.F., Ca. 94114 
The Cartoon History of the 
Universe #6 by Larry Gonick is 
out and so is Rip-Off Comix #9 
featuring the Frank Bros. form- 
ing a punk-rock band, material 
by Dave Sheridan and some 
great u.g. cartooning by French 
artists. The book has a $1.50 
cover price and also has a Won- 
der Warthog story. 


EDUCOMICS 
Box 40246, S.F., Ca. 40246 
Educomics has 
Nakazawa's Gen of Hiroshima 
#2 with a $2 cover price. 


RAW BOOKS 
27 Greene St., 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 10013 
Raw #3 is out for $4 plus 
$1.50 postage. It has 48 pages 
and features “Joe's Bar," a 20- 


Corrections 


hat's a first issue without a few mistakes. We want to 
apologize up front for the numerous typos that crept up 
during the production of issue number one. Hopefully, there 


won't be any this time around. 


released | 


page story by Munoz and Sam- 
payo; "Jimbo's Running Sore" 
by Gary Panter; "Girl Can't Help 
It,” a 1-pager by Meulen & Flip- 
pen; "Dog Boy" a 1-pager by 
Charles Burns and chapter two 
of "Maus—A Survivor's Tale." 


LAST GASP 
2180 Bryant St., 
S.F., Ca. 94110 - 

Gay Heartthrobs #3 is out, 
edited by Larry Fuller and retails 
for $2. 

American Splendor $6 fea- 
tures Harvey Pekar, Gary 
Dumm, Gerry Shamray, Greg 


Budgett, and Michael Gilbert 
and retails for $2.25. 

X-Capees came out in De- 
cember and is a photojournal 
book devoted to the Bay area 
punk scene. British artists are at 
work in England on Knockabout 
Comics #3 and Bryan Talbot, 
Graham Manley and Cliff 
Harper are all working on as- 
signments in Great Britain for 
Slow Death $11, as are Frank 
Brunner, Vincent Bode and Ted 
Sturgeon, American sci-fi writ- 
er. The Sinsimelia Cultivators 
1982 Calendar is also available 
from Lasp Gasp. a 


Some of the more major mistakes from the first issue include: 

In the Heavy Metal article, the average age of the readers 
ranged from 18-39, not 10-39, Also, the preview we mentioned 
did not involve Leonard Dime Dillon but Leo and Diane Dillon. 


Superman or Action never sold better than one and a half 


million copies per month; not two million, as was stated in our 
cover story. / j 

Qur news item on the Muppet comic strip inaccurately iden- 
tified Mort Walker as the creator of Hagar the Horrible. Hagar is 
the creation of Dik Browne; - | 

The underground notes spelled Michael Roden’s name incor- 
rectly, The tatter is the proper spelling. 

And finally, our biggest mistake was caught by none other 
than author Ron Goulart. The large panel reproduction credited 
to Noel Sickles in the Scorchy Smith story was really the work of 
Russell Keaton from the Sky Roads strip, 

Maybe we should start giving out No Prizes. 


Dale Lee Coovert for the Dale Lee Planet. 


Art ©1981 


Artwork by Robert Williams from The Dale Lee Planet Di- 
nosaur Portfolio, a collection of prehistoric representations, 
currently on sale. 
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Joe Sinnott 


A revealing look at an artist who has 
helped shape the look of Marvel Comics 


his year Joe Sinnott celebrates 

his 33rd year as a comic-book 

illustrator. For most of this time 

the versatile inker-artist has 
been regarded as the absolute tops in 
his field by fans and pros alike. Sin- 
nott’s slick professional inks add 
sophistication and beauty to both the 
greenest newcomer and the most sea- 
soned veteran. 

The man is a living history of Marvel 
Comics. He toiled for the giant cor- 
poration when it was operating as a 
seat-of-the-pants outfit in the early 
50s, and- later, as penciller and inker, 
Sinnott helped usher in the "Marvel 
Age" during the mid-'60s on such key 
strips as Thor and The Fantastic Four. 
This first-rate creative talent has la- 
bored quietly and unceremoniously 
for over three decades. Sinnott re- 
mains content giving 10096 to what- 
ever job is at hand; he's not looking 
for fame or publicity—he feels his 
work speaks for itself. Taking time off 
from his work at his studio in Sauger- 
ties, New York, Sinnott spoke with 
COMICS SCENE about his start in the 
comics field. 

Sinnott had spent three years in the 
service during World War ll and then 
passed some time taking odd jobs in 
his hometown before he finally de- 
cided to pursue a career that would 
take advantage of his artistic abilities. 
An admirer of such great comic strip 
artists as Milton Caniff, Alex Raymond 
and Hal Foster, Sinnott had dabbled in 
the field himself on an amateur level in 
high school when he had worked on 
the school newspaper and yearbook. 
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By SAM MARONIE 
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"|t seemed like | had been drawing all 
my life," he recalled. "So | made up 
my mind to enroll in the Cartoonists 
and Illustrators School in New York 
City. At that time—around 1949—they 
offered a three-year program with 
nine-month semesters. 

"One of the instructors there, Tom 
Gill, was actively drawing for Dell, 
Fawcett and Timely Comics— which 
later became Marvel. He had one or 


two other students from school who 
were working with him on these jobs 
at his home on Long Island. Gill 
seemed to like my style, and even- 
tually asked if l'd be interested in join- 
ing their group on Saturdays." 

Sinnott agreed enthusiastically. For 
months afterwards the draftsmen 
convened on Gill’s spacious sun 
porch, passing the pages along 
assembly-line fashion with each artist 
contributing his share of the workload. 
While the apprentices would pencil 
and ink backgrounds and human fig- 
ures, Gill added the characters’ faces. 
The ersatz comic shop toiled on a 
steady stream of western tales, my- 
stery chillers, and virtually every other 
kind of comic. 
` "Besides the tremendous experi-, 
ence of working in professional com- 
ics, Gill paid us all fairly well—and you 
couldn't beat that back in those days! | 
know it’s hard to believe today, but | 
was eking along on the GI Bill and 
subsisting on 35 to 50 cents a day for 
food. With places like the Automat and 
Nibble & Nab for a Nickel, you could 
get along pretty well.” 

Working in the round-robin opera- 
tion with Gill and his assistants was 
exciting for a time, but Sinnott 
yearned to break out on his own. He 
desired to turn out complete pencils in 
his own individual style. 

"| trekked over to Timely Comics on 
St. Patrick's Day, March, 1951," Sinnott 
recalled. "That's when | got my first 
script from Stan Lee. He knew | had 
been working with Tom Gill on some 
of the Timely books like Kent B/ake 


and The Apache Kid. 

“Now, | really didn’t see Stan at that 
time. There was a little anteroom out- 
side his office where the artists waited 
to see him. Bob Brown came out and 
took my samples in to Stan, who 
thought they were OK and gave mea 
filler script for Kent Blake called 
‘China;’ that was the first thing | did for 
them on my own. But in those days 
almost anyone could get work from 
Timely, because they published so 
many books. 

“After | did this two-page story | was 
‘in,’ and dealt directly with Stan. l'd go 
in and he’d look over the art, rarely 
asking for any changes; then he'd give 
you another script. There were always 
so many people waiting to see him like 
Russ Heath, Bob Powell and Gene 
Colan—who was just a kid then. 

“Timely was located at 60 Park Av- 
enue and Stan's office was just a little 
cubbyhole—they were really running 
things on a shoestring. What | re- 
member most vividly is that he was 
always typing on these long yellow 
legal sheets, always working on the 
next story.” 

1957 proved an eventful year for the 
illustrator. Timely, along with virtually 
every other publisher, suspended op- 
erations for several months. They had 
accumulated a tremendous backlog of 
material and, more importantly, the 
new Comics Code had finished off the 
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Left: artwork pencilled and inked by Sinnott. Right: Jack Kirby's Galactus inked by Sinnott. 


industry’s biggest sellers: horror com- 
ics. The other books were not selling 
at all. 

Sinnott managed to grab a story as- 
signment here and there from Dell, 
Classics Illustrated or whatever com- 
pany was buying a rare piece of new 
work. During this period Sinnott also 
began pencilling for a new comic, 7re- 
asure Chest, which was sold through 
subscription to Catholic grade schools 
across the country. He joined Reed 
Crandall as contributor to this publica- 
tion, a very pleasant association which 
lasted many years. 

When the companies geared back 
up for production Sinnott began 
"scratching out more comics." There 
were six-page Timely (now Atlas) 
masterpieces, one-shot volumes for 
publishers like Dell about J. Edgar 
Hoover's FBI, along with assorted 
other work. 

“There. was such a variety back in 
the old days," he explained. ‘You'd 
show up every Friday for a new script; 
it might be a Western, science-fiction, 
detective—you never knew what to 
expect. And when you finished you 
had the pencils and the inks—in other 
words it was a complete job except for 
the lettering. 

""Today, you get a 22-page script and 
it's been laid out or pencilled by 
someone else; the pages are all mixed 
up So you never really know what the 
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story's all about. It's hard to determine 
if a character should be laughing or 
frowning in one panel to the next. | 
really don't enjoy it as compared to 30 
years ago." 

Throughout the rest of the fifties Joe 
continued pushing his pencil. While 
the types of stories varied, the plots 
and characters remained interchange- 
able. But one day in 1961 Stan Lee de- 
cided to try something off the wall and 
created a group of super heroes who 
bickered among themselves and 
seemed more like real people. When 
Fantastic Four #1 hit the newsstands 
with a bang, no one—especially Joe 
Sinnott—knew what had happened. 
The Marvel Age of Comics had ar- 
rived, and Sinnott contributed much to 
the movements success. Aside from 
pencilling short fantasy stories for 
books like 7a/es of Suspense and 
Tales to Astonish, Sinnott was em- 
ployed by Lee to bolster other succes- 
ses. Sinnott pencilled several early 
Thor adventures in Journey into Mys- 
tery and inked Kirby for a keynote Fan- 
tastic Four, issue #5, which featured 
the very first appearance of Dr. Doom. 

Lee drew heavily on his stable of ar- 
tists from the Atlas days, utilizing 
people like Don Heck, Gene Colan and 
Dick Ayers, but Sinnott was persuaded 
to put down the pencil for an ink 
brush. He continued to have a hand in 
almost every Marvel feature published 
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at the time, but eventually, in the 
mid-60's, concentrated on Fantastic 
Four, for which he and Kirby respec- 
tively inked and pencilled the book for 
several years, until Kirby left Marvel in 
1970. 

It was a sad day when Sinnott's 
working relationship with Jack Kirby 
came to an abrupt end. ”I really 
missed—and still miss—working on 
Jack's pages; his pencils were al- 
ways so tight and complete ... just 
beautiful to ink. 

"| hate to sound so syrupy sweet, 
but nobody could or can do comics 
anything like Jack. All those years we 
spent working together were never bor- 
ing, because he made it interesting 
and fun. Every month | looked forward 
to receiving that package of art from 
him and seeing those fantastic pages. | 
miss working with him and now I 
especially miss the Fantastic Four. 
They were two of the best things that 
ever happened to me." 

Sinnott, as well as many other 
early Marvel artists, experienced no 
small degree of culture shock by 
the enormous fan response to Lee's 
new-wave books. Whereas many had 
labored for years in near-obscurity, 
they now found themselves the idols of 
readers around the world. Fanzines 
began to appear and these artists be- 
came sought after as topics for scho- 
larly study, critiques and interviews. 
How did Joe Sinnott react to his new- 
found popularity? 

“In the old days you didn’t even sign 
your name to your work, let alone hav- 
ing it in big letters on the splash 
page," he chuckled. “I remember 
doing a five-page story for a Mopsy 
comic-book in the early fifties; in the 
character's room she had some col- 
lege pennants on the wall. | lettered 
Saugerties on one of the banners; 
that's the closest | ever came to iden- 
tifying myself. So it was quite a thing 
when Stan started promoting his writ- 
ers and artists. 

"One time Stan said something to 
me like ‘Gee, Joe, your name is getting 
awfully big here ...' So | said—and | 
don't know how! had the nerve to ever 
say this—‘Well, it's still not as big as 
yours, Stan!' " Lee never complained 
again. 

"Up here in Saugerties people al- 
ways knew | drew comics, but no one 
ever made a big thing out of it. When- 
ever we had an affair at church, I'd al- 
ways bring comics for the kids. There 
really weren't any comics fans at the 
time, but they all seemed to look up to 
you because you could draw." 

While many artists at first accept- 
ed—and then rejected—their admir- 
ers' attention, Sinnott has always en- 
joyed an excellent rapport with fans. 

“in the early fifties | drew an Indian 
character called Arrowhead, which 
was one of my favorite strips. | had 
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corresponded off and on with a boy in 
Ansonia, Connecticut, who told me of 
his plans to go to art school. | con- 
tinued to hear from him up until the 
time he went to war in Korea, and then 
| never received another word. With all 
the fan mail l've gotten over the years, 
my mind always goes back and won- 
ders what happened to him." 

Looking over his three-decade 
career, Sinnott remarked that some of 
his finest work was done during the 
long string of Fantastic Fours. After 
assuming the regular role of inker on 
the title, Sinnott would adjust Kirby's 
art in little ways. "Stan told me to keep 
going and change whatever | wanted 
because he felt they were beneficial to 
the book. | was only changing faces," 
he said. “I felt | was making Mr. Fan- 
tastic more handsome or making Sue 
a little more attractive. | finally felt this 
wasn't fair to Jack or that it was Kir- 
by's work so | stopped. Towards the 
end there, | sort of went back to just 
inking what Jack pencilled.” 

A succession of top-rank artists took 
on the book during the seventies; such 
pencillers as John Romita, John 
Buscema and Rich Buckler all had their 
run on the book. Was there a directive 
from Marvel that the book retain the 
Kirby flavor? 

"Certainly John Buscema wasn't 
keeping the Kirby style, or John 
Romita. But Rich Buckler definitely 
was for a while, in fact, | think he 
swiped some of Kirby's layouts. But | 
think this is what Marvel wanted at the 
time from Buckler. They didn't give me 
any instructions whatsoever," he an- 
swered casually. 

Around a year ago, John Byrne took 
control of Fantastic Four and now 
writes, pencils and inks the book. Sin- 
nott commented, "l've inked quite a 
few of Byrne's stories when he was 
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first on the book a few years back. | 
inked a few of his Marvel Two-in- 
Ones. John is very enjoyable to work 
with and he's like Kirby in that his pen- 
cils are very simple. John didn't draw 
the Thing the way | felt he should look. 
It's something that developed down 
through the years and it should be 
consistent. | know John's gone back to 
the way he used to draw the Thing. | 
still can't accept that Thing, but that's 
just my own personal opinion." 

An interesting note to the Sinnott/ 
Kirby days is that it wasn't until a 
1975 comic convention that the two 
men met for the first time. They had 
included friendly notes with the art- 
work for years and it was quite a 
pleasure for them to finally shake 
hands. Sinnott added that he would 
love to get together with Kirby once 
again but since Kirby is not drawing 
mainstream comics and Sinnott is tied 
up with his contract with Marvel, it 
doesn't seem likely for now. 

“All in all, Marvel has been very 
good to me throughout the years,” the 
draftsman explained. "But the most 
important thing to consider is that I’m 
enjoying my work every day. | don't 
think a person can ask for more." 

Still, Sinnott said that he has grown 
a little weary of superheroes. "If | had 
my druthers, | would certainly like to 
do more contemporary stories. | like 
science fiction very much and would 
like to do some of those type of 
stories. | really don't like the super- 
heroes as long as l've been on them 
because they've becoroe a little 
monotonous.” And yet, Sinnot said he 
had a wonderful time this past spring 
inking the world's most popular 
superhero, Superman. "| wish | could 
have done the whole book. But, it was 
a rush job and they had background 
men [people who filled in the areas 
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Sinnott's current work: “I just plod along knocking out these inks.” 


behind the main characters] all lined 
up already. We would have had the 
time if it wasn’t always delayed for a 
number of reasons. | certainly would 
have liked to have done the whole job 
because there were nice backgrounds, 
nice layouts.” 

Currently, Sinnott is the regular 
inker for Sal Buscema's layouts on 
Rom, Space Knight and Don Perlin's 
art on 7he Defenders. When there's 
time he'll do some art for the mer- 
chandising line but he'd love to get 
back to pencilling and inking his own 
stories. "I just plod along," he said, 
“knocking out these inks.” 

In his long and varied career, Sin- 
nott has inked some of the best-known 
artists in the field. He rates Kirby his 
favorite artist to ink and calls John 
Buscema a close second. "John cer- 
tainly doesn't pencil as tight as he 
used to," Sinnott observed. ''His 
breakdowns are beautiful in them- 
selves and they're so easy to ink. John 
did full pencils on Superman/Spider- 
Man but they certainly weren't the 
kind of full pencils John used to do, 
when | worked on his S//ver Surfer or 
Thor. When he started for Marvel, his 
pencils were so tight you could have 
photographed right from them. Of 
course he got looser through the years 
and his stuff is still very easy to ink.” 

“There have been some beautiful 
pencillers | have inked down through 
the years such as Gene Colan who | 
worked with on only a few things, and 
| did a few things with Neal Adams 
which | thought were quite good. | 
have a lot of favorites. I've never 
worked with John Severin but he’s 
one of my top three artists of all time.” 

For the past nine years or so, Sinnott 
has been doing little else than inking 
other artist’s layouts, which are not 
as complete as full pencils (see 
Creating the Comics elsewhere in this 
issue). Sinnott prefers this to inking 
the full pencils for a variety of reasons. 
“I'd much rather do breakdowns, not 
only because it’s financially better but 
because you're not locked into the 
pencils as much, and you can cheat a 
little bit here and there if you feel there 
is some work to be done. 

"| just use my brush, my pen, and it 
requires a little more thinking, of 
course; you have to put in more blacks 
and you have to fix up thé anatomy a 
little more with some artists. Certainly 
not all. For instance, l'm working on 
Sal Buscema's breakdowns today and 
Sal is a very good draftsman and ev- 
erything is right there even though it's 
breakdowns; it's what you call tight 
breakdowns. It doesn't require any re- 
drawing whereas these younger fel- 
lows l've inked in the past, such as Bill 
Sienkiewicz, l've had to do some work 
on. | have a little bit to do on Don Per- 
lin; you have to pick up the anatomy a 
little bit." 
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Sinnott peers over the shoulder of fellow inker Frank Giacoia at a 1975 convention. 


Long time readers familiar with Sin- 
nott's many accomplishments might 
consider the inker's talents wasted on 
Rom and The Defenders, considered 
to be two of Marvel's "less presti- 
gious” titles. However, Sinnott cer- 
tainly does not feel this way about it. 

"Look, l've been in this business too 
long to be concerned about things like 
that," he explained. "The important 
thing is for me to go where I'm 
needed. I’ve always enjoyed working 
with Don [Perlin] on 7he Defenders 
and with Sal [Buscema] on Rom; they 
are both underrated talents and the 
books are good sellers. If Marvel 
wants to move me to other books 
eventually—fine. But if they want me 
to stay put, that makes me happy, 
too." 

Despite what many might think, Joe 
Sinnott does not eat, sleep and dream 
comic books. During the week he tries 
to stick to a regular schedule, and in 
his free time pursues other hobbies 
and interests. 

He is the world's number one Bing 
Crosby fan and owns an impressive 
collection of memorabilia on the late 
crooner, including albums, photos and 
other artifacts. For many years he has 
belonged to a Crosby fan club and 
contributes drawings and other art for 
the society's newsletter. 

He also coaches boys' softball dur- 
ing the summer months. In fact, at the 
time of this interview Sinnott ex- 
pressed concern that his team's play- 
off games would conflict with a prom- 
ised convention appearance. 

Sinnott often attends comic-book 
gatherings in the New York City area, 
where he is a welcome guest. He is 
Marvel's—and the whole comics 
industry's—best PR man. Sinnoit is 
kind to fans, while many of the young 
prima donnas cannot be bothered 
with such amenities. 
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On the whole, he feels comics are in 
good hands, creative-wise, and that 
the business will always be around in 
one form or another. "They appeal to 
nearly everyone," he said. "Everybody 
loves them, from the young kids to old 
men like me. Personally, I’m not think- 
ing about retirement right now ... | 
love comics too much and am having 
lots of fun." a 
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Fo the new Marvel graphic-novel 
line, a different type of contract has 
been introduced to insure percentages 
and copyright protection to the 
creators and to give Marvel greater 
access to creators currently working 
outside of the comics field. 

Marvel, a division of Cadence Indus- 
tries Corporation, has been working 
on the new contracts for just over a 
year and has received cooperation 
from freelance artist Jim Starlin who 
took an active part in the contract's 
formulation to make sure the creators 
were given the best deal possible. 

Editor-in-chief Jim Shooter told 
COMICS SCENE that the new con- 
tracts came as a result of wanting to 
introduce the graphic novel series to 
the direct sales marketplace. He 
reasoned that the best way to get high 
sales on the novels was to hire fan 
favorites to produce the novels. And, 
as Starlin pointed out, many of the fan 
favorites are no longer doing comic 
book work because of dissatisfaction 
with the standard Marvel contract. 

Marvel's standard work agreement 
for regular four-color comics includes 
the phrase ‘‘work-made-for-hire”’ 
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which has been interpreted to mean 
that, in matters of copyright law, Mar- 
vel is considered the creator instead of 
the artist or writer. When Marvel in- 
troduced Epic ///ustrated, it introduced 
contracts so that the company bought 
first printing rights only, and allowed 
the creators to retain their copyrights. 
This has been further refined in the 
new contracts. 

Originally, Mike Friedrich, in charge 
of direct sales, looked over copies of 
novel contracts from Simon & Schuster 
and Grosset & Dunlap and prepared a 
first draft of a graphic novel contract. 
Shooter said everyone was happy 
with it but "it was too good to last." 

Cadence's legal department read 
each successive draft of the contract 
and made changes that often were 
contradicting the intent of the agree- 
ment. Shooter explained that the legal 
people just didn't understand what 
Marvel was attempting to do. 

With the voluntary involvement of 
Starlin and the hiring of Michael Z. 
Hobson as Vice President-Publishing, 
the beginning of 1981 saw the contract 
finally take on a reasonable shape. 
Shooter, however, described the pro- 
cess as involving many "anguished 
phone calls, screaming confronta- 
tions, bizarre contract drafts, food 
fights... " 

The contract, as written, is similar to 
standard publishing agreements. It 
grants the creator an advance against 
future royalties from the books. 
Shooter said Marvel recognizes that 
the creators must live while working 
on the novels; he called the advance 
high. If a writer and artist collaborate 
on a novel, then the artist receives a 
larger advance because artists need 
more time to complete their work. 

Starlin, who has been contracted to 
produce two graphic novels before 
June, explained that he first dealt with 
Marvel on "'an ego basis," meaning he 
thought of himself as a "hot talent” 
and made demands upon the com- 
pany. After leaving comics for a while 
to do commercial art, he learned 
something about the business world. 
"| learned how to treat art as a busi- 
ness,” Starlin said. "Most freelancers 
don't treat this as a business. They use 
ultimatums. If they learned how to 
treat this as a business, they'd be mak- 
ing much more than they are now. 
They're an ignorant bunch of dum- 
mies." 

Starlin has already signed the con- 


Marvel Introduces 
New Contracts 


tracts for his two novels, the first being 
The Death of Captain Marvel, due out 
this month. Since the novel involves 
an already established Marvel charac- 
ter, the percentages and royalties re- 
main the same but the work is being 
done under ''work-made-for-hire'' 
terms which allow Marvel to retain the 
copyright. His second novel, due in 
May, is Dreadstar, the third book in his 
Metamorphosis Odyssey series. The 
first story was serialized in Epic and 
the second story, a graphic novel for 
Eclipse Enterprises, was 7he Price. 

In an interesting development, Mar- 
vel is, in essence, licensing Starlin's 
characters for a sequel to Dreadstar to 
be serialized in Marvel's black and 
white magazine, Bizarre Adventures. 

"| took a four day seminar on 
copyrights," Shooter said. "And | now 
have a pretty firm foundation on why 
the copyright law does the things the 
way it does. We are a full publishing 
company and we want to publish a lot 
of things. There are a lot of advan- 
tages available with this type of con- 
tract and as long as the artists are wil- 
ling to share the risk, they can also 
share in the profits." 

On the other hand, Neal Adams, 


perhaps the most outspoken critic 


against the "work-made-for-hire' con- 
tract was not impressed when he saw 
the contract for graphic novels using 
established Marvel characters. He has 
already pencilled seven pages for a 
proposed X-Men novel and will con- 
tinue only after he and Marvel come to 
an understanding. Adams' major con- 
tention is that the creators should be 
given the recognition, credit and 
copyright they deserve for their work 
and he feels that this is not possible 
under a work-for-hire arrangement. 
Under the current copyright laws, 
enacted in 1978, a person may own 
the copyright for 35 years. Adams said 
that Marvel's lawyers are concerned 
with .what happens to the art in 35 
years if Adams retained the X-Men 
copyright. Adams claimed that the 35 
year rule was a convenient concern for 
Marvel to refer to in an effort to keep 
the copyright away from freelance 
creators. 

"There are a lot of very good feel- 
ings at Marvel," Adams said, "but the 
new copyright law threw a tremend- 
ous amount of stuff into confusion. "aM 


The opening ha ge to Dreadstar, a graphic 
novel due in 
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By JIM WHEELOCK 


t bed time in Mega-City, a 

mother cautions her son: "Be 

a good boy, Billy. Go straight 

to sleep ... OR JUDGE 
DREDD WILL GET YOU.” 

"Aw Mum,” the boy cries. ''You 
shouldn't say SCARY THINGS like 
that. Wh-What would Judge Dredd 
want with me? | ain't done nothing 
wrong." 

Suddenly, the door bursts open. 
Judge Dredd shouts “Where's Billy 
Jones?” 

“MY BOY! What are they doing to 
MY BOY!” the mother screams as a 
squad of Judges leaps on the child. 

“We're trying to rip off his head, 
ma'am,” Dredd says cooly. And they 
do, because the kid's a robot spy. 
Judge Dredd's sources are never 
wrong. 

Judge Dredd is a tough future cop 
patrolling a 21st century just slightly 
fouler and stranger than any world 
you ever imagined. Twice winner of 
England's Eagle award for top British 
hero, he's the head-liner in IPC's 2000 
A.D. Weekly. 

Back in 2070, the last President of 
the United States pressed the button 
that started the First Atomic War. 
When the dust cleared, the survivors 
crowded into the already over-pop- 
ulated Mega-Cities on America's 
coasts, leaving the Cursed Earth out- 
side to the Mutants. Inside the boun- 
dary, crime went wild. The Judges 
were formed, each a genetically cho- 
sen peacemaker. The toughest, the 
most honest of them is Judge Dredd. 
He wears the massive chain and 
badge of his office, and the symbolic 
eagle on his shoulder as he patrols the 
massive Mega-City on his deadly 
Lawmaster motorcycle. 

Dredd first appeared in the second 
issue of 2000 A.D., March 5th, 1977. 
IPC was creating a line of comics 
emphasizing action and violence in 
sharp contrast to the staid fantasies of 
most British comics. Dredd was ini- 
tially conceived as a combination 
judge, jury, and executioner in a 
futuristic New York City. Writer/editor 
Pat Mills and John Wagner, who has 
written most of the Dredd stories as 
John Howard, teamed up with artist 
Carlos Ezquerra to create the first 
stories. Judge Dredd's name was bor- 
rowed from a horror story. New York 


was transformed into Mega-City, the 
mind-bending metropolis of 
800,000,000 citizens—‘‘Each one a po- 
tential criminal," as Dredd sees it. 

"| think Judge Dredd really de- 
veloped over the first year,” artist 
Brian Bolland says. "They really didn't 
see what kind of a character he was 
until much later. They started with the 
idea that he was going to be like a 
robot. The first story had a sequence 
where Judge Dredd would be stop- 
ping a traffic offender by putting a bul- 
let through him. Then, because 
Dredd's a hero-figure type, there'd be 
a fan of his standing on the roadside 
saying, ‘Terrific, Judge Dredd, that's 
the way to doit!’ And this fellow in his 
excitement steps onto the road and 
Judge Dredd swivels around and says 
'You're jaywalking, citizen' and 
shoots him down too. He was that sort 
of a character." 

Bolland is the best known of the 
over a dozen artists who've handled 
Dredd. His beautifully detailed, real- 
istic renderings have brought him in- 
ternational fame, and he is currently 
doing work for DC Comics, including 
covers for Justice League of America 
and Tales of the Green Lantern Corps 
and the upcoming maxi-series, 
Camelot 3000. 

Because of the hurried weekly 
schedule, several artists alternate on 
Dredd's 5-8 black & white page fea- 
ture, each in their own personal style. 
Mike McMahon and Ron Smith are the 
other key artists in the history of the 
strip. McMahon has a harsh, effective 
cartoonish technique, and has devel- 
oped a strong process -color 
technique in the full-color annuals. 
Smith, on the other hand, combines 
an almost American superhero style 
with a fine-line inking style. Sur- 
prisingly, the numerous artists work- 
ing in their various styles have done 
little to alter the continuing popularity 
of the strip. 

In theory, Dredd and 2000 A.D. are 
intended for the British "boy's paper” 
market, ages eight through 13, but the 
book's creators know that they reach 
an older, more sophisticated audi- 
ence. They've introduced female 
characters, a taboo in the "boy's" 
comics, and have created women 
Judges. The Dredd stories themselves 
work as both straight adventure and 
as tongue-in-cheek satire. 

"He's a man who does his job," Bol- 
land told us. “It's not a very nice job. 
He's the kind of person that l'd rather 
do without—that we could all do with- 
out ... But because he's so straight, 
you can get a lot of laughs out of a 
situation like that. There is a delicate 
balance between heavy drama and 
funnybook stuff. 

“I'm a little disturbed because of the 
kids who are reading about this 


character and think of him as a great 


hero-figure. They think of him as the 
good guy. If they think of this as the 
way people ought to behave—that’s 
very worrying. The characters are all 
really caricatures. They represent 
some eccentric element in society, as 
an exaggeration of it. 

"|n fact, | often like to compare the 
Judge Dredd stuff to the Harlan Ellison 
story, 'Repent Harlequin Said The 
Tictockman.' The Harlequins are all 
the wild people who step out of line 

. the strange people who get a letter 
in the mail saying that they're required 
to go in and donate their heart—and 
they don't want to do it, so they go 
wild and try to get away from the law. | 
see them as the real interesting parts 
of the story. Judge Dredd for me just 
represents the harsh rules of society." 

Like Will Eisner's Spirit, Dredd is part 
of the machinery of the stories, caus- 
ing things to happen, or resolving 
them at the end, but the story is not 
necessarily about him in the way a 
Marvel Comics story would be about, 
say, Daredevil. It is the criminals, and 
Mega-City itself, that are the heart of 
the strip. 
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Mega-City is a character in itself, 
with its Smokatorium, the one place 
where cigarette-smoking is not a 
major crime; and its huge con-apt 
buildings, city-sized skyscrapers 
named after culture heroes of the past 
like Charton Heston, Ricardo Montal- 
ban, Will Eisner and Arnold Stang. 

Dredd confronts massive disasters, 
like Elvis, the killer car, a complex 
robot with the personality of a five- 
year old boy, the son its owner never 
had. "Dad, don't feel like obeying you 
now," it says, "... If | strangle you, 
then you won't be able to give me any 
more orders ...!" Elvis reprograms 
other robot cars and leads them on a 
killing spree across the city, chanting 
"Judge killing sure is fun! | wonder 
why we didn't think of it before!” In a 
series of battles over four issues, Elvis 
captures Dredd and holds him pris- 
oner in his driver's seat, blackmailing 
the city into giving him a parade and a 
TV special! "Who spreads fear 
through the citee . . .'" the chorus girls 
sing. "Who's so smart the law can't 
touch him?" And the killer car chimes 
in, Dredd scowling in the cockpit, ’’El- 
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Judge Dredd in action courtesy of artist Brian Bolland, as seen in Titan's 7he 


Chronicles of Judge Dredd. 


Ww He CAN'T A THIS’ Y GIVE ME TWENTY YEARS- 
TH PLACE ITA THIRTY — ONLY PLEASE 
EARTH! DON'T BANAH ME 7 


DO SWEENEY PORES 
menr THAN THAT, HEE, 


HEE HEE SWEENEY G 
ear ne: 


SWEENEY TOD, 
THE INFAMOUS 
LONDON BARBER? 


DREPD TO CONTROL. 1 WANT 
A TEAM OF AMBULANCES TO A 
i a pud bred IN SOUTHSIDE |, 


NO BACK-UP UMIT 
NEEDED ird ALL QUIET HERE... 
REPEAT - ALL QUIET. 


HARSH Bur nnd {ef THEM ] TRE LAW MUST Bt 
MAR pe TMA Ze u Hn. Beven. 
PRIVILEGE ~ 


WHEE BE OBEYED | 


Top: Dredd passes judgement i in “Punks Rule.” Bottom: the Judge meets the 
legendary Sweeney Todd, the barber famous for his "meat pies.” 


vis... that’s ME!" 

Of course, Dredd does get away, 
tricking Elvis into ejecting him while 
the car is confused by autograph 
hounds. An acid solution finishes off 
the little car who never grew up. 

Dredd also solves smaller mys- 
teries, like the one in SOB STORY, 
where hard-luck cases get to go on 
Johnny Teardrops' game show and 
plead for money to an audience of 800 
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million people. Dredd sets up the ug- 
liest man in Mega-City to track down a 
killer who's been collecting from the 
big winners. 

Dredd pursues a gang of robbers 
who wear the faces of great 20th cen- 
tury comedians, like Laurel and Hardy 
and Groucho Marx; and tracks down, 
too late, a gang on the moon who got 
away with their crime—but neglected 
to pay their oxygen bill! 


One of his strangest cases involved 
a cat with amplified intelligence, and a 
voice to match. "Don't blame me, 
pal," the feline tells him. “I never 
asked to talk. Give you humans a lab 
and some test tubes and you'll do any- 
thing!" The cat's plea to save the life 
of a guinea pig named Monty leads 
Dredd to a scientist out to recreate the 
common cold in order to blackmail 
Mega-City. In a world that has no re- 
sistance to the extinct disease, the 
cold viruses threaten all of Mega-City. 

But for most Americans en- 
countering Dredd, the high point is a 
segment of the multi-part “Cursed 
Earth" sequence—‘‘Burger Law!” 
Dredd, crossing the nuclear wasteland 
between Mega-Cities One and Two, 
comes across a society where McDon- 
alds and Burger Kings have taken 
over; and a pistol-packing Ronald 
McDonald is out to rid the world of 
Whoppers forever! Mike McMahon's 
classic cover shows Dredd as an all- 
beef patty on a sesame seed bun in the 
jaws of the killer clown! 

Fortunately for Americans, Titan 
Books has published a beautiful edi- 
tion of Brian Bolland’s work on the 
strip, The Chronicles Of Judge Dredd. 
It features the classic "Judge Death" 
sequence, in which Dredd and a beaut- 
iful telepathic female Judge face a 
Judge from another dimension. 
"Judges on my world saw that all 
crime was committed by the LIVING,” 
the creature hisses. "Therefore, life it- 
self was made ILLEGAL. We judged 
our people—ALL OF THEM! ... Now! 
have come to judge YOURS!” 

Along with "The Oxygen Board" 
and several other Dredd stories, the 
volume contains the short adventures 
of Walter The Wobot, Fwiend Of 
Dwedd, a comic side-kick whose name 
pretty much explains all. Walter has a 
small but cherished niche in the Dredd 
canon. 7he Chronicles Of Judge Dredd 
is distributed through comics shops 
and specialty stores, as are the 1981 
and 1982 Judge Dredd Annuals, which 
feature McMahon's terrific color work, 
as well as reprints and background 
features. 

Describing the scope of the Judge 
Dredd series in this short article is next 
to impossible. In the sheer quality of 
the script and art it is heads above 
most comics being produced any- 
where. Beyond that, a fantastic energy 
runs through the strip, through John 
Wagner and Pat Mills' stories, and 
through the artwork of Bolland, 
McMahon, Smith and the others. The 
series generates a feeling that comics 
are fun and exciting, and that there are 
new Stories yet to tell. It’s a feeling not 
unlike that of the old Lee and Kirby 
Marvels, and if Dredd can maintain 
that energy and reach a wider audi- 
ence, the strip could turn out to be the 
great comic series of the '80s. a 
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Lettering 


(Continued from page 6) 

pany were great hectic, crazy fun. | learned 
almost everything | currently know about 
comics from the people who made Marvel 
Comics what it once was. | learned from 
Stan and Roy, from Jack and Johnny and 
Gene and all the others who actually 
created all those characters way back 
when. They understood Marvel and it was 
a pleasure, a happy pleasure to be as- 
sociated with the real creators. 

Speaking of Marvel and also connecting 
into your animation information. Did you 
know that Marvel produced for Japan a 
two-hour cartoon feature based on The 
Tomb of Dracula that Gene Colan and | 
created for eight years? This is a faithful 
adaptation of the last two and a half years 
of TOD. An excellent cartoon although 
neither Gene nor Tom Palmer (who inked 
the book) nor | shared in any monies for 
our work. 

Anyway, | think COMICS SCENE has the 
potential to success beyond even your ex- 
pectations. The comic book medium is 
growing, we'll be attracting new readers 
because of the comic book shops that are 
sprouting everywhere. These people who 
come into comics will want to learn more 
about them, and if you keep up the good 
work, if you continue to grow, they'll all 
come to you for the information they seek. 

Best of luck to one and all. 

Marv Wolfman 


And thank you Marv for the idea. Listen 
up readers, if you have an interesting, gen- 
eral information question that you want to 
pose to anyone in the comics world, send 
them to us and we'll get the answers and 
run a column containing the questions and 
answers. Send your queries to Q&A, care 
of the address above. Please don't ask for 
personal addresses, sketches, freebies or 
things of that sort. We're looking to set up a 
line of communication that will benefit all 
the readers. 


Dear Bob and the gang, 

... COMICS SCENE #1 was great! 

l've been looking forward to this publica- 
tion ever since | received one of your 
promotional flyers in the mail in August. 
But, even | (skeptic that | am) didn't think 
that you would live up to your hype as 
being “the authoritative source of informa- 
tion and entertainment in this lively, boom- 
ing field—with colorful layouts and fas- 
cinating writing." Boy, was | ever wrong! 

The main things that set COMICS SCENE 
apart from the other ""pro-fanzines" (a con- 
tradictory phrase in itself), is the super-slick 
interior color, which was impressive to say 
the least, and the in-depth journalism-type 
articles on the 4-color comics (The Comics 
Journal and other such mullet-wrappers 
seem to have forgotten how to do such ar- 
ticles. Either that, or, they didn't have 
enough skill in the first place). The two arti- 
cles that | especially liked were "Marvel 
turns 20" and "Character Profile: Swamp 
Thing." In the future, try and do a profile on 
Will Eisner's Spirit. 

"Comics Reporter” was informative. 
Much more advanced than most other pub- 
lications' news-pages. 

Anyhow, I’m glad that a magazine with 
QUALITY comics-related articles has finally 
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come along (even though there have been 

some excellent articles in FANGORIA as- 
of-late). 

We're behind you all the way, and good 

luck. 

Troy Waters—President 

WEST FLORIDA 

COMIC BOOK CLUB 


Dear COMICS SCENE, 

... Where have you been? For almost 
five years now, | have been looking for a 
serious, high-quality magazine all about 
comics and have had no luck. When | saw 
that STARLOG was going to do one, I didn't 
know what to expect! But | am happy to say 
that it is one of the best fanzines to come 
along in a long time (now if you could only 
go monthly!). 

Well, keep up the good work! 

Tom Veith 

6150 Vineyard Drive 
Gloucester, Ontario 
K1C 2N6 CANADA 


Thanks Tom but we're not a fanzine. Fan- 
zines are by the fans for the fans while 
we're by professionals (who are fans at 
heart) for the fans. 


| SHAZAM/7 
iO, SOMEHOW 
ES DONT THINK so 


Dear COMICS SCENE, 2 

... | just wanted to let you know how 
much | enjoyed your first issue. 

Your desire to appeal to that “large, 
lively audience for comics” is certainly re- 
flected by the diversity of your coverage. 
Your news coverage, be it a column ora 
longer article (such as the discerning piece 
on Marvel's 20th Birthday), is clear and 
concise. The perspective piece on Scorchy 
Smith, as well as the interview with Phan- 
tom artist Sy Barry, did much to increase 
my appreciation for these strips. | hope that 
this sort of article and interview will con- 
tinue throughout following issues. 

Especially welcome are the columns 
“Around the World,” “Creating the Com- 
ics," and "Loose Cruse.” "Around the 
World" and "Creating the Comics” both 
deal with aspects of comics that | am curi- 
ous about but never really took the time to 
investigate fully. | hope that in the “Creat- 
ing the Comics” column, you will eventu- 
ally do a piece on that enigmatic and seem- 
ingly inexplicable process known as dis- 
tribution. Finally, | really enjoyed Mr. 
Cruse’s column. He is a particularly sensi- 
tive commentator on that spirit that makes 
comics such a magical medium. | will be 
eagerly awaiting his future columns. 

| did, however, have some reservations. 
For instance, | hope that your coverage of 
undergrounds will consist of more than 


| simply listing those currently available. 


| also feel that both the character profile 
series and Mr. Zimmerman’s poem were 
out of place. If you want to familiarize your 
readers with a certain character, why not 
interview that character's creator(s), in this 
case, Len Wein and Berni Wrightson. This 
would accomplish the same end in a far 
more interesting fashion. Simply recapping 
plotlines is dull. While | have no wish to 
malign Mr. Zimmerman’s poetic ambitions, 
his poetry has nothing really to do with the 
rest of the magazine. Why not, instead, 
give the witty Mr. Hembeck a full page (I 
hope he will be a regular feature as well), 
and move Mr. Zimmerman's poems to the 
pages of STARLOG. 

Overall, however, it seems to me that 
you will be quite able to achieve your goal 
of providing a professional comics 
magazine for the mainstream. 

As a former collector, | will be looking 
forward to COMICS SCENE to keep me in 
touch with the industry and all its 
peripheries. Best of luck for the future. 

John Woltham 
Pearl River, NY 


Our first issue was an attempt to provide 
a sampling of features we thought the 
readers would be interested in. While you 
didn't like the Character Profile, Troy Wat- 
ers did. You have cast your vote against 
poetry; what do the rest of you think? 


Local Boy Makes Good 


To the Editor: 

... | was pleased to note in your first 
issue that one of our former students, 
Howard Cruse (class of '62), is a columnist 
for COMICS SCENE. The skills first hinted 
at during Howard's high school years are 
impressively evident in his present work. 
His teachers are proud of him. 

Your readers may be interested in know- 
ing that Indian Springs School in Helena, 
Alabama is alive and well, now coedu- 
cational, and enrolls students from several 
states and foreign countries. 

Dr. Joe L. Jackson 
Director 

Indian Springs School 
Helena, Alabama 


Even More Annie? 


... My god, what else is there to say on 
Annie? I've done one article, which except 
for three snipped graphs, almost Prevued 
us out. Funny stories and PBS remain. And 
yet to come are more Prevue, COMICS 
SCENE, 7he Comics Journal (and one as- 
sumes other comics zines) stories, an 
inevitable Peop/e cover or two, probably an 
Us, a Newsweek or Time, maybe a Life, a 
Payboy spread, American Film cover, Film 
Comment coverage, TV Guide on the PBS 
special. The mind boggles. Will there be a 
magazine without an Annie story on sale 
April or May? Maybe Popular Mechanics 
and Hustler. 

Dave McDonnell 
Lebanon, PA 


Actually, a friend at Columbia mentioned 
that there were some really neat cars used 
in the film so PM may do something yet... 
we also promise you won't see a single 
word on the movie in FANGORIA! (Unless 
Sandy blows up, warns Bob Martin.) @ 
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KIRBY 


Takes on the Comics 


spoke with Jack Kirby at his moun- 

tainside home in Thousand Oaks, 

California, where the Kirbys have 

lived for over a decade. Even be- 
fore introductions were finished, Mrs. 
Kirby was directing us to the table for 
lunch. While we ate, Kirby told stories 
about growing up in Brooklyn during 
the Depression era. They were hard 
times, but Kirby has 
some fond memo- 
ries—especially of the 
hundreds of gangster, 
adventure and romance 
films that he devoured, 
when he was not busy 
reading the Flash Gor- 
don, Dick Tracy ar Terry 
and the Pirates news- 
paper strips. 

| was there to do The 
Kirby Story: how he got 
started in the business, 
where he got all those 
wonderful ideas for 
Captain America, Fan- 
tastic Four and New 
Gods, some anecdotes 
about the comics indus- 
try and the people with 
whom he had worked, 
his personal philosophy 
and vision. We covered 
all of this territory, but 
another theme kept re- 
curring. It is that which 
concerns Kirby most and had frus- 
trated him throughout his legendary 
career: the inequities built into the 
structure of the overground comic 
industry and the in-fighting that re- 
sults from of it. 

Kirby has been outspoken in his 
support of the movement to have the 
rights of the creative artists recognized 
by the comic publishers. And he has 
good reason. As the most successful 
and prolific creator in the history of 
comics, Kirby has suffered the most 
from the system which he considers 
grossly unfair and harmful to the very 
industry that it is designed to help. 

Though his creations have brought 
him much glory, the profits have al- 
ways gone to his employers. Still, 
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By HOWARD ZIMMERMAN 


Kirby is now voluntarily drawing a 
book for free. It is Eclipse Enterprises' 
Destroyer Duck. In fact, all of the 
people helping on this book are work- 
ing for free. Duck is a fund-raising 
enterprise to halp writer Steve Gerber 
with his lawsuit against Marvel Com- 
ics. Gerber is suing Marvel for owner- 
ship of a character he created for 


Jack Kirby in his living room/studio, surrounded by his work. He holds 
his Spider-Man poster, one of the many characters he created for Marvel. 


them: Howard the Duck. 

Kirby is contributing his efforts for a 
variety of reasons. "| don't know how 
it's going to affect me," he says. “IIl 
certainly gain Steve's friendship, | 
hope. Steve is a very original kind of 
guy. A man who can make something 
out of a duck like he did can come up 
with something important. | think 
Steve is a fine writer. 

“And even if it wasn’t Steve Ger- 
ber," Kirby explains, “| would still do 
the same thing. Because | feel that 
change has to be made. The comics 
may not be important to me, right 
now, but they are important. It's im- 
portant that all the media stay alive, so 
that the ordinary guy can get his 
chance, without having to pay some 


ugly price for what he wents to do. The 
industry could fight tooth and nail on 
that and it could continue, but the 
chance that it cou/d change is the im- 
portant thing in pursuing Gerber's 
case." 

Another, more practical reason why 
Kirby is willing to contribute his time 
and artistic energy to the Duck book is 
that he retains the rights 
to his work for the title 
and all of the original art 
will be returned. This is 
a rare thing in the over- 
ground comic industry, 
which Kirby feels will 
self-destruct unless the 
rules are changed. 


A NEED FOR 
RESTRUCTURING 
"| feel the indepen- 
dent publishers are 
going to grow," Kirby 
says. "Only a fool can 
function under the old 
comics structure. Why 
should a man draw a 
good picture if they are 

going to give it to three 
. other guys? Why should 
a man write a good 
story if the company 
keeps it? Why should a 
man even ink, when 
he's not sure whether 
the company will take care of him or 
not?" : 

Kirby views the overgrounds as 
"ads for toys. They don't get sales, but 
they make awfully good looking ads 
for toys. They aren't comics—they're 
just an approach to a toy franchise. 

“We need a lot more innovation," 
he says. "Under new structures, guys 
will get the incentive to do new 
things." 

Kirby is currently doing Captain Vic- 
tory for Pacific Comics, an up-and- 
coming independent publishing 
house. ‘I've been working with a 
young inker, Mike Thibodeaux, on 
Captain Victory. He's young, he's good 
and he wants to do comics," Kirby 
says. "People are giving me breaks, | 
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give other people breaks. | feel that 
Mike should have his. I’ve never 
turned anyone down in my life. | feel 
that if people cooperated with people 
instead of hindering them in some 
way, | think they would get the chance 
to develop into whatever they want to 
be, and there would never be any con- 
flict. My religion is cooperation, not 
power. That's why l'm so ‘adamantly 
against the rigid structure of comics. 

"| cooperate with Pacific Comics and 
Pacific cooperates with me. It’s a good 
relationship, without conflict. It's liv- 
ing proof that if you give the next guy 
a fair break, or cooperate with him, 
he’s going to help you. And it's cer- 
tainly not going to hurt the world." 

Cooperation is something that Kirby 
feels he did not get during his last ten- 
ure at Marvel (1976-1979). When he is 
asked what changes he would institute 
were he in control of a comic company 
today, he speaks with the voice of ex- 
perience. "| would institute the use of 
discipline and standards," he says. But 
then he adds, "| would take the guys 
who | know are plotting and scheming 
to orchestrate the death of a book and 
fire him. | couldn't blame them for im- 
patience with another man, to get their 
shot at what he's doing. I’m not 
against competition, but l'm against 
unfair competition. 

“The health of a comic book can be 
manipulated by the staff alone. You fill 
up a book with knock letters [negative 
criticisms in the letters pages]. The 
reader who picks up the book and 
reads all those knock letters knows 
that the book he's reading . . . well, it's 
not so hot. And if you do it consis- 
tently, it becomes ‘a bad book.’ | 
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Classic issues of Thor and Fantastic Four, created for Marvel by 
Kirby in the 1960s. 
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haven't seen anything like a bad book 
anywhere. l've seen a lot of guys try- 
ing. l've seen a lot of guys who'll never 
get the chance to develop. And you 
can't develop with two or three issues. 
You've got to give a man a chance to 
stay in there—either take his beating 
or succeed. And comics have not done 
that today. 

"A guy will create a book, another 
will fill his book up with knock let- 
ters—he's off in five months, or three 
months, and the other guy's got his 
shot." Until now Kirby has spoken in 
even tones. His voice quiet, firm. Now 
emotion breaks through. There is an 
anguished look in his eyes and a touch 
of bitterness in his voice as he says, "I 
see it as a serpent's nest. And in a ser- 
pent's nest, nothing can survive. Even- 
tually all the snakes kill each other. 
Eventually they'll also kill whatever 
generated them. 

“When | said that Marvel or DC were 
really ads for toys, | meant it. They'll 
give the staff the chance to develop, 
but not the men who create, who par- 
ticipate, who are in the arena. It's the 
guy who is in the arena who counts. 
He's selling your book. And not only 
that: he's creating a silent movie. | 
mean, it’s a visual art. 

"So you need standards," Kirby 
continues, his voice calm once again. 
"You need certain standards and dis- 
cipline and professionalism. Any sort 
of pettiness or vindictiveness, any sort 
of toughness, is harmful to a good en- 
terprise. A good enterprise needs all 
the cooperation it can get. I'm sure 
that, today, they'll have a conference 
at any one of the publishers and they'll 
sit down and say, 'Come up with 


his finest work. 


ideas. And there are men who will 
come up with ideas, but they'll all be 
second-rate. They are all capable of 
first-rate ideas, every one of them, but 
not within that structure." 

All of the work done today for the 
regular overground comics is con- 
tracted for on the basis of "work-for- 
hire," a sore point with many of the 
creative people who feel that they 
should own what they create. (After 
all, there is nothing harder to come up 
with than a good idea, and there is 
nothing harder to protect.) Kirby’s 
definition of work-for-hire is simple 
and direct: "It means that everything 
that comes out of you, they own.” 


WORKING FOR MARVEL 


Kirby’s contributions to Marvel 
Comics are legendary. When asked 
what he received in return, he says, "A 
lot of ingratitude. It hasn't left me bit- 
ter, it's just that it shouldn't work out 
that way. If there's anybody who 
knows Stan Lee, I’m the guy who 
knows him. Stan Lee as a person is no 
better or worse than anybody else. I 
wasn't competing with Stan. | got 
along very well with Stan. We were 
very good friends. And, my God, I 
came up with an army of characters!” 
Yet, when Kirby returned to Marvel in 
the mid-seventies, things seemed to 
have changed. “I felt that his [Lee's] 
plans, somehow, didn't mesh with 
mine. Stan was already a publisher at 
that time and could call the shots. If 
you can call the shots on somebody 

. you win." 

Kirby first worked for Marvel (then 
known as Timely Comics) in the early 
40s at which time he co-created Cap- 
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Kirby's "Fourth World,” created for DC in the 1970s—perhaps 
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tain America with Joe Simon. Kirby re- 
joined Marvel in 1959 after he and 
Simon had tried publishing on their 
own for a while. Their company, Main- 
line, was formed in 1954 and was dis- 
solved two years later during the 
comic slump of 1956. A return to Mar- 
vel became a logical choice. 

“My business with Joe was gone. | 
did a few things for C/assics ///ustrated 
which drove me crazy. | wanted a little 
stability, and | needed the work. Mar- 
vel seemed to be the place, and com- 
ics seemed to be the only thing | was 
really good at. And | already had re- 
sponsiblities; | was a father, | owned 
property. | had to work. 

“Marvel was going to close,” Kirby 
recalls. "When | broke up with Joe, 
comics everywhere were taking a 
beating. The ones with capital hung 
on. Martin Goodman [publisher of 
Marvel] had slick paper magazines, 
like Swank and the rest. It was just as 
easy for Martin to say, ‘Oh, what the 
hell. Why do comics at all?’ And he 
was about to—Stan Lee told meso. In 
fact, it looked like they were going to 
close the afternoon that | came up. But 
Goodman gave Marvel another 
chance." 

At that time, Marvel had Western, 
romance and monster titles. Kirby 
worked on all of them. Then, in 1961, 
Kirby and Stan Lee created the Fantas- 
tic Four. In his Bring on the Bad 
Guys, Origins of Marvel Comics Vil- 
lains, Stan Lee explains the genesis of 
the group: "Much as | hate to admit it, 
| didn't produce our little Marvel Mas- 
terpieces all by myself. No, mine was 
the task of originating the basic con- 
cept, and then writing the script. ... 
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Kirby's other DC books, including Jimmy Olsen, the title he 


saved from oblivion. 


However, l've long been privileged to 
collaborate with some of the most tal- 
ented artists of all, artists who would 
take my rough-hewn plots and refine 
them into the illustrated stories. ... 
Heading the list of such artists ... is 
Jolly Jack Kirby.” 

Kirby remembers it somewhat dif- 
ferently. "| wrote them all," he states 
flatly. But what about all those "Smi- 
lin’ Stan" and “Jolly Jack” credit 
boxes? Kirby responds diplomatically. 
“Well, | never wrote the credits. Let's 
put it that way, all right? | would never 
call myself ‘Jolly Jack.’ | would never 
say the books were written by Lee. 

^| did a mess of things. The only 
book | didn't work on was Spider-Man, 
which Steve Ditko did. But Spider-Man 
was my creation. The Hulk was my 
creation. It was simply Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. | was borrowing from the 
classics. They are the most powerful 
literature there is. 

"| was beginning to find myself as a 
thinking human being. | began to think 
about things that were real. | didn't 
want to tell fairy tales. | wanted to tell 
things as they are. But | wanted to tell 
them in an entertaining way. And | told 
it in the Fantastic Four and | told it in 
Sgt. Fury... If | wanted to tell the en- 
tire truth about the world, | could do it 
with Robinson Crusoe, and do Robin- 
son Crusoe for the rest of my life. 

"My mother was a great story- 
teller,” Kirby reveals. "She came from 
somewhere near Transylvania and she 
told me stories that would stand your 
hair on end. | loved my mother and | 
loved those stories. The art of story- 
telling, certainly, is in all of us. But to 
tell it dramatically, to tell it right, you 
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have to be influenced, | think, in a cer- 
tain manner. Somewhere along the 
line, whoever is good has been raised 
by people who are good in the same 
manner. It happened to me in comics. 
The men who originated comics were 
looking for guidelines. They were 
older men than | was. They knew what 
they were doing, and whatever they 
did | took a step further and tried to 
galvanize it. | like to galvanize what- 
ever I’m doing, but I've got to find the 
right way to do it. And | do. I’m an 
experimenter at heart," Kirby says. 
“I've never done anything that’s al- 
ready been done.” 

Why, then, has Kirby chosen to do 
Captain Victory for Pacific, where he 
was free to do any kind of book that he 
wanted? Hasn't he told essentially the 
same story several times, in Fantas- 
tic Four, New Gods, The Eternals? 

Kirby says that he chose to do Cap- 
tain Victory as a kind of warning. 21 
think there’s a complacency now 
among the young. Sometimes we go 
overboard on trust." As an example, 
Kirby cites Steven Spielberg's C/ose 
Encounters of the Third Kind. "I 
thought his Ra/ders of the Lost Ark 
was terrific, but | felt that he was too 
much of an idealist in Close Encoun- 
ters." Kirby feels that Spielberg's vi- 
sion of the benevolent aliens was as 
far off base as the peaceful greeting 
they received from the American mili- 
tary and governmental advisors. 

"One guy published a theory that 
we are descended from killer baboons. 
| believe that," Kirby says. “Forty 
years ago we just got through shoving 
people into ovens—on a very, very 
flimsy reason. We did that. Nobody 


Upon his return to Marvel in the mid-1970s, Kirby took over 


Captain America and created other titles. 
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Two original, hand-colored pages from Pacific Comics’ Captain Victory. Kirby says he chose to do Victory as a warning to the young, 
whom he feels may be too complacent. The aliens are coming and they are not nice guys. 


else did... .. Man has a drive for domi- 
nation.” Therefore, so do Kirby's 
aliens, whom he sees as a reflection 
of, or another side of, humanity. 

“We have a fetish for putting up 
walls,” Kirby observes. “We like to live 
in houses. We like limited space. Not 
only that, we don't want to go out of 
our house, so we decorate them, make 
them livable. We like all the space that 
we can accumulate and fence up— 
that's the kind of animal we are. We'll 
do that with the planets, when we go 
out. Getting out into space for us may 
be the worst thing that's ever hap- 
pened to the other creatures in the 
universe. 

“The solar system to me is a mass of 
sheltering debris that circles around 
us, protecting us." Kirby believes that 
when space-faring aliens do arrive 
they will be "people just like us. They 
may have weaponry that's more 
sophisticated than ours; they may bea 
few thousand years ahead. They may 
have the heads of eagles or lions, or 
whatever creature developed on their 
planet into intelligent human beings. | 
believe that they are human. | believe 
that anything that can think or act as 
we do is human—I don't care what it 
developed from. 
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“The dinosaur was on Earth for 750 
million years," Kirby says. "Do you 
mean to tell.me that it didn't have the 
intelligence of ... a dog? When | did 
Devil Dinosaur, | did a thinking dino- 
saur. My belief is that the dinosaurs 
were intelligent. | mean, if we acquired 
the intelligence we have, say in a short 
period of about four million years, 
what might the dinosaur have accom- 
plished in 750 million years? I’m not 
saying that it built cities, or that it built 
anything. It might have lived in a per- 
fect environment that it didn't want to 
change." 


THE "FOURTH WORLD" 

Themes similar to those found in 
Captain Victory were explored in the 
"Fourth World" books Kirby did for DC 
(Mister Miracle, New Gods and For- 
ever People). How he got to do those 
books is an interesting story all by it- 
self. 

DC approached Kirby in 1970 to 
speak to him about their cornerstone 
character. ''| was living here in Califor- 
nia, in Irvine. | get a message that 
Carmine Infantino is out in California 
and wants me to come up to his hotel. 
To make it short, they wanted me to 
save Superman. | said, well, | wasn't 


too happy with what was happening at 
Marvel. | thought, maybe this is the 
time to change. But, | said, | don't want 
to take work away from guys who 
have been doing it for years. | said, I'll 
take that book, Jimmy Olsen. I'll take 
the one that has no sales . . . and l'Il do 
my own books, titles of mv own. 

"He said yes, because he felt that | 
could do it. He had every confidence in 
me. | had confidence in nobody but 
myself. That's the type of guy | am," 
Kirby says. "If I'm going to do a job, 
any job—and believe me l've done 
quite a variety of jobs—l will think it 
out, | will find its key, and ! will make it 
sell. So, | turned Jimmy Olsen into 
something different," he says with a 
flair for understatement. 

"| took a risk. | changed Superman 
into a human being. Because Super- 
man is a human being, except that he 
has these exceptional qualities." Kirby 
feels that the character has never been 
treated as a real, vulnerable person. 

"Superman, in reality, would live a 
very short life among us. If he lived 
next door to me | would feel very 
uncomfortable. | wouldn't care if he 
were for truth, justice or anybody. If I 
ever got into a fight with him, ! 
wouldn't stand a snowball's chance in 


Kirby—An Historical Perspective 


Je Kirby was born Jack Kurtzberg on 
August 28, 1917, in New York City’s 
Lower Eastside. 

He started working professionally at the 
age of 17, as an inbetweener on Betty Boop 
and Popeye cartoons at the Max Fleischer 
studios. When the Fleischer studio moved 
to Florida, Kirby got a job with the Lincoln 
Newspaper Syndicate as a political, gag 
and strip cartoonist. 

There Kirby produced a wide variety of 
strips under a host of pseudonyms, doing 
all the artwork and most of the scripting. He 
experimented with different styles; he used 
a woodcut technique for The Black Bucca- 
neer, an early pirate strip, while Abdu/ 
Jones was more in keeping with the look of 
humorous strips of the time. His most 
popular strip of this period was Socko the 
Seadog, an obvious Popeye imitation 
(which Kirby did not create). Two early sci- 
ence fiction strips also came out of this 
period: the Solar Legion, in 1938, and Cy- 
clone Burke a year or two earlier. 

Kirby's first comic book work was in 1938 

‘with Will Eisner and Jerry Iger on Jumbo, 
an oversized comic. In it he did an SF serial 
and an adaptation of The Count of Monte 
Cristo. 

Kirby then joined the Fox syndicate and 
took over the art chores on a strip featuring 
one of the earliest costumed superheroes, 
the B/ue Beetle. At Fox, which also pub- 
lished comics, Kirby met another young 
staffer by the name of Joe Simon. Together 
they produced Blue Bolt for Fox and the 
first full issue of Captain Marvel adventures 
for Fawcett (1941). 

They ran into each other a third time at 
Timely Comics. The Timely line was 
headed by two superstars: the Human 
Torch and the Sub-Mariner. To fill out the 
line Kirby created Tuk the Cave Boy, Hurri- 
cane, Mercury, The Vision, Red Raven, and 
Comet Pierce (1941). He teamed up with 
Joe Simon to produce Marvel Boy, The 
Fiery Mask and Captain Daring in Daring 
Mystery comics. 

kE 
(The following quotations are excerpted 
from The Steranko History of the Comies, 
Vol. 1) 
Kirby: The production pressure was over- 
whelming. | had to draw faster and faster 
and the figures began to show it. Arms got 
longer, legs bent to the action, torsos 
twisted with exaggerated speed. My pace 
created distortions. | discovered the figures 
had to be extreme to have impact, the kind 
of impact | saw in my head. 
Steranko: He developed a kind of impres- 
sionistic shorthand, He made the difficult 
look easy, the impossible an everyday 
occurrence, 
Kirby: Long underwear heroes were a dime 
a dozen. Everybody was creating one, and 
publishers couldn’t get them out fast 
enough. Superman set the style; we had to 
keep the pace and come up with a winner. 
Steranko: Then, in early 1941, his talents 
coalesced into an achievement. Of neces- 
sity, Captain America was born. “The time 
demanded it. | was seeing mankind in its 
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A Simon & Kirby romanse classic from 
1949. They created the genre together. 


noblest terms, human beings not as they 
were but as they might be. The country was 
almost at war; we needed a super-patriot,”” 
Kirby recalls.” 

Kirby's mastery was implicit in every line 
and gesture and punch. Cap leaped from 
the tops of panels. Muscles rippled. Limbs 
stretched. Backs arched. Movements were 
magnified, action aggrandized. Body En- 
glish was more extreme than reality al- 
lowed. Jack reinvented the human figure. 
Embodiments of exaggeration, they soared 
out of panels. 

Muscles medica! students never even 
heard of were exerted in symphonies of 
strength. Cap and Bucky moved with jolt- 
ing, violent speed. Mass battle scenes were 
expertly choreographed. Stories. became 
pure orchestration of motion. . 

From the heights of action and ideals to 
the depths of hatred and horror, the Kirby 
pencil drew only extremes, all of them ex- 
tremely effective. Panel sizes ran grandly 
off the deep end. Issue four featured the 
first full-page panel in comics, pencilled 
and inked by Kirby himself. With issue six 
the tradition of Kirby double-page spreads 
began. The medium was utilized with stag- 
gering impact. Kirby was the first comic 
book artist to steadily employ visual dy- 
namics. As he says, “I became a camera 
and evolved a storytelling style that came 
closest to motion pictures.” 

The Kirby formula: a maximum of ex- 
citement in a minimum of time and space. 
eee 

The summer of that same year, 1941, 
Simon and Kirby created the "kid gang” 
genre with The Young Allies and the Tough 
Kid's Squad. Moving over to DC, the team 
created The Newsboy Legion and The Boy 


Commandos, in 1942. Then, they were 
drafted and left the comic books to fight the 
war in person. 

After returning from the Army, Kirby and 
Simon again teamed up, this time for Har- 
vey. There they did Boy's Ranch, Boy Ex- 
plorers and Stuntman. Then, in 1947, Kirby 
and Simon went to McFadden Publications, 
where they created the first romance com- 
ic, My Date. Two years later they began a 
line of books for Crestwood, including 
Young Romance, Young Love, Black Magic 
and Fighting American. 

In 1954 Simon and Kirby started their 
own publishing house, Mainline, putting 
out Foxhole, In Love, Police Trap, Bullseye 
and Win-A-Prize. In 1956, suffering with the 
rest of the field; they sold their line to Charl- 
ton Comics and the team split up. Kirby 
went back to the syndicated comic strip 
field. 

Kirby's most prestigious and popular 
strip of this period was Sky Masters, a vi- 
sionary look at the coming age of space 
exploration. inked by Wally Wood, the strip 
lasted from. 1957-59. At the same time, 
Kirby had returned to do some work for DG,- 
including creating, writing and drawing 
Challengers of the Unknown. 

Finally, in 1959, Kirby went to work full- 
time for Marvel, formerly Atlas-Timely. 

In 1961, he created Fantastic Four with 
Stan Lee. Dozens of superheroes and 
super-villains followed, including the Hulk, 
Thor, Ant-Man, the revived Captain 
America, Dr. Doom, the Watcher, the Silver 
Surfer, the Black Panther, Galactus and the 
Inhumans. Kirby also designed and drew 
the first issues of The X-Men and The 
Avengers. Kirby didn't draw /ron Man, but 
he designed the character and plotted the 
origin story. Spider-Man, which was drawn 
by Steve Ditko, was suggested by Kirby. 
The character was one that he had devel- 
oped for his own company, Mainline, but 
never got a chance to do. 

In 1970 Kirby left Marvel for DC. He took 
over the failing Jimmy Olsen, and created a 
whole new world of his own, the "Fourth 
World," including /Vew Gods, Mr. Miracle 
and Forever People. He also created Ka- 
mandi, The Demon and OMAC. 

In 1975 Kirby returned to Marvel. He once 
again picked up the reins of Captain 
America and took over a revived Black Pan- 
ther. During his last stint at Marvel Kirby 
also produced 2001: A Space Odyssey, its 
spin-off Machine Man, The Eternals and 
Devil Dinosaur. 

Most recently, Kirby has been part of the 
Ruby-Spears team that has created the 
Saturday morning animated sword-and- 
sorcery hit, Thundarr. In 1981 he teamed up 
with independent publisher Pacific Comics 
for Captain Victory, and Eclipse Enterprises 
for Destroyer Duck. 


Material for this historical perspective was 
gathered from The Steranko History of the 
Comics, Vol. 1, by Jim Steranko, published 
in 1970 by Supergraphics, and Kirby, by 
Neal Kirby and David Folkman, published 
in 1975 by the Museum of Cartoon Art. 
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In 1968 Marvel gave Captain America his own title—28 years 
after Simon and Kirby created the landmark character. 


hell. And ! depicted that in the book. | 
had the heavyweight champ go up to 
Superman and he says, ‘I don't feel 
like a champ next to you.' He didn't 
like Superman because there was no 
way he could beat him. Human beings 
do not like superior people. 

“In fact, human beings love villains. 
It was the gangster movies that made 
the most money during the Depres- 
sion years. Innately, we feel that we 
are not perfect—that you and | are 
going to make mistakes, and some of 
those mistakes are going to cost us. 
And we're going to have to "take them 
in stride. 

“My villains are people who are 
either taking the easy way out, or who 
have psychological flaws. 

"People like villains because they 
know that inside us the villain lives. 
The villain is as valid as the hero. The 
villain is simply the other side of 
Superman. Superman can lapse into 
weakness. He can be betrayed, as 
Samson was. Samson was Superman 
and he was betrayed by a girl, because 
he liked women. There's no saying 
that Superman couldn't be betrayed 
by Lois Lane, or Jimmy Olsen, or any- 
body else he trusts. * 

“Jimmy Olsen was the only way that 
l'could prove that | could make money 
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Our Fighting Forces, 


for DC,” Kirby explains. “On the New 
Gods [Fourth World] books, | was al- 
lowed to do what | wanted to do. | 
can't fault Carmine for that because 
that can be risky. If he had any trepida- 
tions at all, he didn't show them—but 
he had a right to have them." 

Kirby feels that those books he did 
for DC were inspired; some of the best 
work that he's ever done. “I felt there 
was a time that a man had to tell a 
story in which he felt—not anybody 
else—in which he felt there was no 
bullshit. There was absolute turth. 

“There was a scene in the New Gods 

. they pull the sea .god out of the 
river, and he's dead [issue #4]. He's 
been killed by one of the evil gods. 
And Orion gives him a big funeral. He 
sets fire to the entire pier—he gives 
him a Viking's funeral. And, of course, 
Darkseid is around the corner and he 
watches it. But he knows the truth. He 
says: 'How heroes love to flaunt their 
nobility in the face of death. Yet they 
know better than most that war is but 
the cold game of the butcher.' And 
he's right. In a war there is no 
glamour. 

“Darkseid never told a lie; he never 
deserted his son. When he meets this 
old man with his little grandson in 
Happyland, he says, when you're 
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Some of Kirby's best work was done for war titles, such as DC's 


from the early 1970s. 


asleep and you have a nightmare, I'm 
the guy you're seeing —the other side 
of yourself. Because the other side of 
yourself is insecure. It's villainous, it's 
treacherous. And don't tell me that 
there may not come a time when, in 
considering your life against someone 
else's, you would betray him." 

As significant as Kirby's Fourth 
World books might have been, they 
were short-lived. Mister Miracle ran 
for 18 issues, the Vew Gods 11 issues, 
Forever People 11 issues. But it was 
not because sales had fallen off. “They 
were in [DC's] top 10, | can assure 
you," Kirby says. As each title was 
killed, Kirby introduced new ones for 
the duration of his contract. These in- 
cluded Kamandi, OMAC and The De- 
mon. “Carmine made no moveto stop 
me from what | was doing, but when it 
came time to renew the contract, dif- 
ferences arose that couldn't be re- 
solved. 


MARVEL REVISITED 
& ON TO THE FUTURE 


But there was a parting of the ways 
and Kirby was back at Marvel, this 
time with a little leverage—he was 
given creative control over Captain 
America. "Yes," he affirms, “in fact, | 

(Continued on page 65) 
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FULL COLOR COMICS! 


Two exciting new adventure series by the best artists in 
the comics. Pacific Comics is a new comic publisher, 
producing comics for you, the discriminating fan. These 
books are sold through “direct sales” comic shops and 
subscription only. Each issue is 32 jam-packed pages of 
super action, with no ads to distract from the pure enter- 
tainment. Don’t miss out on Jack “the King” Kirby’s 
Captain Victory or Mike “Warlord” Grell’s savage hero 
Starslayer. Subscribe now and save money! 
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Dealers: Inquire on letterhead for wholesale rates. Direct sales only. 


SUPERHERO 


SCREENWRITERS 


David and Leslie Newman have been exploring the cinematic 
possibilities of Superman and now, Sheena and the Shadow 


jcture this: 

A formal ball in 1917, the 
year the great dream of Amer- 
ican isolation and innocence 

was destroyed by the entrance of the 
United States into the brutal combat of 
World War One. An idealistic young 
man stands on the veranda. He has a 
vague sense that his destiny in life is 
to destroy the evil that lurks in men’s 
hearts. His eyes gaze into the mystical 
shadows of the night, his back to- 
wards the gay, frivolous couples of 
1917. 

Cut to: 

A grass hut in deepest, darkest Af- 
rica. An elderly woman, a shaman to 
her people, patiently coaxes a beauti- 
ful white girl in the ways of nature. 
This girl, her hair stunningly blonde, 
gapes in anticipation of the sacred 
knowledge the old witch doctor in- 
tends to reveal. 

Cut to: 

The Fortress of Solitude; even the 
name denotes its stark majesty, its iso- 
lated holiness. An emasculated 
Superman is drawn to the crystaline 
source of his former power. The world 
is under the thumb of his evil coun- 
trymen, and only he could have saved 
humanity. With his super powers 
gone, forfeited in the name of love, all 
hope seems futile. Until he sees the 
glowing green crystal on the ground. 

Cut to: 

An upper westside Manhattan 
apartment. The spacious rooms seem 
bare of all! remarkable features except 
for the scattered movie posters on the 
walls and one room filled from floor to 
ceiling with books. The windows spy 
on Central Park and the feeling in the 
air is charged with the electricity of 
daydreams. 

Though we sit in Leslie Newman's 
office, in the apartment she and her 
husband-partner, David, share, our 
minds wander into dark corridors, 
where reality is a figment of the imag- 
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ination, and truth lives on a vast vista 
of shadow and light. 

“The worst fight | ever had with my 
father was when | was 15 years old," 
Leslie Newman says. "| had been to 
two films that afternoon and planned 
to go to two more that night. And my 
father said, 'How can you waste your 
life like this!’ And | hope | haven't." 

David and Leslie Newman have 
been wasting their lives at the movies 
for some time now. This year alone 
they've virtually squandered them- 
selves away by not only attending 
movies addictively, but also by writing 
Sheena, Queen of the Jungle and The 
Shadow respectively, and collectively, 
Superman lll. in addition, David has 
rewritten the next Bette Midler film, 
Jinx, and is preparing to direct his own 
screenplay Letters to Michael in 
March. 

“It's been a frantic year," Leslie un- 
derstates. 

Though success had touched the 
Newmans much earlier, when David, 
with Robert Benton, wrote Bonnie and 
Clyde in 1967, it is Superman which 
swept them away towards fame, for- 
tune and franticness. 

Originally, it was David and Benton 
who came to rescue Mario Puzo's 
camp-mired script in 1977; Leslie was 
prepared to join her husband on the 
script for the possible sequel. How- 
ever, Benton got the opportunity to di- 
rect his screenplay of 7he Late Show 
and left David and Leslie and a 40 year 
old alien from the planet Krypton to 
work things out. 

"When we first got involved in 
Superman," David recalls while puf- 
fing on a pipe and waving the smoke 
away from Leslie, "we went up to 
meet this fellow, Nelson Bridwell, who 
is this remarkable keeper of the arc- 
hives at DC." 

"Raider of the Lost Archives," Leslie 
interrupts. She sounds pleasantly 
like Margot Kidder's Lois Lane—espe- 


cially when she says "Superman," 
dipping the first syllable and climbing 
back to the last. 

"This guy knows everything,” David 
continues. "When you want to know 
where Superman landed in the rocket 
ship when he came from Krypton he 
tells you the longitude, latitude, the 
day, the time.” 

"Without looking it up," Leslie adds. 

“When you are sitting around as we 
were—this is way back on part one— 
you suddenly think, why is it that Kryp- 
tonite kills Superman anyway? There 
must be a reason that he is vulnerable 
to Kryptonite. Well, you pick up the 
phone and call this guy, Nelson Brid- 
well at DC, and he has you on the 
phone for a half hour giving you a 
chemistry lesson about the molecular 
structure of people from a planet with 
a red sun.” 

Despite the limitless resources of 
Mr. Bridwell, the Newmans felt free to 
insert their own interpretation of the 
Superman legend. 

“Especially in the last few years, we 
found the comic book Superman to be 
incredibly mutable. They’ve changed 
that story about 500 times. They even 
redo the origin story every four years. 
For example, there was this thing cal- 
led Kryptonite—this green stuff. They 
got stuck for plots and suddenly they 
made up red Kryptonite. One makes 
him tap dance and the other makes 
him not able to fly." David extends his 
arms for emphasis. 

“This is the Stephen King school of 
horror writing," Leslie explains. “On 
Tuesday she levitates, on Wednesday 
blood comes out of her eyes. | always 
felt like it’s cheating. There’s got to be 
a certain set of rules. It isn't challeng- 
ing if Superman can do everything." 

“So we stopped worrying about 
what was in the comic and what was 
not.” 

"| must say," Leslie comments, 
"that we developed a principle way 
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David and Leslie Newman find watching movies and writing scripts a wonderful way to live even if it is “like having homework your 


whole life.” 


back with Guy Hamilton [frequent 
James Bond director and original di- 
rector of Superman, eventually re- 
placed by Richard Donner] of ap- 
proach to this kind of adventure thing. 
What you have to do, as Guy put it, is 
create an insoluable dilemma. He'd 
say, ‘Create the most horrible, hor- 
rendous, impossible situation.’ And 
we would write it. Then he'd say, ‘Now 
give me the solution.’ ” 

But, as our readers doubtlessly 
know, there is one seemingly insolu- 
able dilemma Superman finds himself 
in during Superman ll. We are led to 
believe that Superman has given up 
his powers in order to live a normal 
life with Lois Lane. After Zod, Non and 
Ursa take over the world, mild- 
mannered Clark Kent trudges over the 
arctic tundra to the Fortress of Sol- 
itude and he ultimately is restored to 
superhuman status. 

“We are aware that we finessed that 
through the magic of the green crys- 
tal," David answers defensively. 

"You have to believe in magic," Les- 
lie insists. 

“That is part of the fairy tale—that 
this green crystal is the Holy Grail, that 
that kiss can wipe her mind out like the 
water of Lathae." David is referring to 
another seemingly insoluable di- 


Superman erases Lois’ memory of 
their brief, but intense, love affair. 
“There is a certain amount of magic 
involved in it. Sure, we are aware that 
some people think it was a bit of a sly 
move, and we can't really say that it 
wasn't except that doesn't bother us. 
Superman had this calling to go to the 
green crystal—what Christopher 
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lemma conveniently solved when The Shadow in his heyday. 


[Reeve] calls ‘the tube of Prell.' It’s a 
force greater than Superman, al- 
though | don't like to use the word 
force—that's George Lucas' word. It's 
a thing. It is the atavistic connection 
between one galaxy and another, be- 
tween one world and another. We 
gave it superpowers beyond anything. 
In any case, it won't be back in part 
three." 

Nor will Lex Luthor hatch his nefari- 
ous schemes in part three. Superman 
will face a new set of enemies. They 
won't be extraterrestrials. They won't 
have superpowers. Yet they will be 
"worthy adversaries," promise the 
Newmans. "One is more of a rascal 
than the other three. He's more of a 
scamp, a scoundrel. 

"When we finished part two every- 
body said 'How are you going to top 
this?' But we have topped it. Part three 
is going to be more spectacular." Les- 
lie grins. 

"Lois Lane has not been written 
out," David replies to the rampant 
rumors concerning the Daily Planet's 
ace reporter. "She does not have a 
major role in this film because we felt 
we didn't have anything more to say 
about that relationship. At least for the 
time being." 

Shooting begins on Superman Ill 
this summer and the release is sched- 
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SPLATTER MOVIES 
The only complete history of 
violent horror films! Over 100 
stills! $8.95 


SMILIN’ ED #1 
First issue! Ed becomes “DJ 
For a Day." Plus Hembeck's 
“The Dog." Limited supply.$1.25 


Thousands of frantic fans of 
Hembeck humor hàve bought 
up every copy of the first three 
issues. Get your coples of the 
last three while you still can! 


MUGSHOTS 
A hilarious collection of wacky 
cartoons by National Lampoon 
artist John Caldwell! $2.95 


SMILIN' ED #2 
Fantastic "all crime" issue. One 
frantic hilarious book-length 

$1.25 


HEMBECK #4 
How did Fred Hembeck get 
that way? Find out! 
$1.25 
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X-MEN CHRONICLES 
A must for X-Men fans! Articles, 
interviews, checklist and more 
Selling fast! $1.25 


SMILIN' ED 43 
Ed becomes a horror film star 
against his will. Superb spoof 
on horror films! $1.25 


HEMBECK #5 
A big collection of Hembeck's 
rarest works 
$2.50 


ALIEN ENCOUNTERS 
Art by Erung, Hembeck, Cruse, 
Bissette and others. Cover by 
George Chastain! $1.25 


SMILIN' ED #4 
Ed becomes a TV celebrity. 
Also, Fred Hembeck takes you 
on a "Blind Date." $1.00 


HEMBECK #6 
One book-length story with 
every comic character you can 
think of! $2.25 
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CANADA, ALASKA AND HAWAII: Add $4.00 for posiaga for the first 10 
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FOREIGN: Add $5.00 for postage for the first 10 items or less and 25 
cents for each additional item. 
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calling.) 
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Upcoming FantaCo Publications 


FantaCo’s Chronicles Series" 


(Published six times a year) 
Next to Comics Scene, FantaCo's Chronicles Series is the most widely read magazine on comics. Each issue covers one subject in- 
depth with interviews, artwork, reviews and a complete checklist. The Chronicles are published comic book-size and are not avail- 
able on regular newsstands! 


Number two in FantaCo's Chronicles Series! 


The Fantastic Four Chronicles $150 


Edited by Roger Green Licensed by Marvel Comics Group 


Forty-eight pages, full color front and back covers, comic-size. Front cover by John Byrne, back cover 
by George Perez. Sixty-six character centerspread by John Byrne. Article by John Byrne. Question and 
answer with Jack Kirby. Two strips by Fred Hembeck. Article on Fantastic Four animation. Art by Dave 
Simons and others. Checklist of all issues and more! 

To order, add 50 cents for postage per copy for United States orders only. For Canadian and foreign 
orders, send $2.50 per copy (payable in United States funds); price includes postage. 


Available February 1982—Order Now! 


Number three in FantaCo's Chronicles Series! 


The Daredevil Chronicles X 5150 


Edited by Mitch Cohn Licensed by Marvel Comics Group 


Forty-eight pages, full color front and back covers, comic-size. Wraparound cover by Frank Miller and 
Klaus Janson. Centerspread by Frank Miller and Klaus Janson. Interview with Frank Miller and Klaus 
Janson. Interview with Jim Shooter and Denny O’Nell. Inside front cover by Trina Robbins and Steve 
Leiahola. Art by John Byrne, George Perez, Joe Staton, Fred Hembeck, Spain, Michael Gilbert and 
others. Article about Stan Lee's work with John Romita and Gene Colan on Daredevil. Checklist of all 
issues and more! 

To order, add 50 cents for postage per copy for United States orders only. For Canadian and foreign 
orders, send $2.50 per copy (payable in United States funds); price includes postage. 


Available February 1982—Order Now! 


Gates of Eden" 


(Published four times a year) 


Gates of Eden is our highest-quality publication. Each issue brings together the most talented and respected professional illustrators 
and cartoonists, and presents their work in a beautiful all-gloss paper magazine with heavy stock four-color covers. No expense is 
spared on printing quality. Gates of Eden, conceived by editor Mitch Cohn, was created for readers and collectors who appreciate 
great artwork and unusual stories. This magazine contains no advertising. Not available on regular newsstands! 


Gates of Eden #1 $350 


Edited by Mitch Cohn 


Forty-eight pages, full color deluxe heavyweight gloss covers plus all-gloss paper Interior, magazine 
size. Special all-new stories set in the '60s issue. Front cover by Michael Wm. Kaluta, back cover by Rick 
Griffin ('60s Who concert poster). Inside covers by John Byrne and Jim Starlin. Strips by Kim Deitch, 
Rick Geary, Michael Gilbert, Gary Hallgren, Fred Hembeck, Jeffrey Jones, Steve Lelaloha, Lee Marrs, 
Trina Robbins, Sharon Rudahl, P. Craig Russell, Spain, Foolbert Sturgeon. Cartoon by John Caldwell. 

To order, add 95 cents for postage per copy for United States orders only. For Canadian and foreign 
orders, send $5.00 per copy (payable in United States funds); price includes postage. 


Available March 1982— Order Now! 


DISTRIBUTORS, STORES, REVIEWERS, MEDIA: For information or wholesale rates, call (518) 463-1400. 


FantaCo Enterprises, Inc. 


Mail Order Division Ħ 21 Central Avenue * Albany, NY 12210 e (518) 463-1400 
Publishing * Retail * Wholesale * Special Events 
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Christopher Reeve as Superman, holding his "tube of prell" 
imbued with the stuff of magic and legend. 


uled for the summer of 1983. Again, as 
in part two, Richard Lester will lead the 
production, using almost all the same 
crew. According to the Newmans, lo- 
cation scouts have already begun to 
scour Canada, searching for the per- 
fect Smallville, Clark Kent's home- 
town, where much of part three will 
take place. This might indicate the re- 
emergence of Lana Lang, briefly en- 
countered in Superman, a long time 
rival of Lois Lane for Superman's af- 
fection. The Newmans, however, are 
obliged to stifle our curiosity for now. 
They adamanhly insist that there 
would be no appearance by Supergirl 
and "no Superboy, no Superdog, no 
Supermouse, no Supersofa.” 

"| don't want to denigrate the comic 
book," David says, "but there's none 
of that crap in it. The Superman 
people at DC trust us. If we made 
Superman gay, you can believe that 
you'd hear quickly from the DC Com- 
ics people. DC reads the script and 
must approve it. As long as you don't 
play fast and loose with Superman— 
have him played by Jerry Lewis. ... 
We respect the myth. There's a lot 
more in part three having to do with 
the basically schizoid nature of this 
character, the split personality." 

"When Sheena and the Shadow 
were first invented, audiences weren't 
nearly as sophisticated and weren't as 
interested in that. You could just have 
bang bang, pow pow and that was 
enough. Now, people want to know 
why he's like that or how Superman 
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feels about the fact that he can't fall in 
love with a mortal person,” Leslie 
says. 

With the complex psychology of 
Superman becoming more of a factor 
in his personality, it is no surprise that 
Leslie has totally reinvented Lamont 
Cranston in her screenplay of The 
Shadow. 

She has infused the mysterious evil 
fighter with a brooding, almost poetic, 
nature. She envisioned Leslie Howard, 
an actor revered for his sympathetic 
and almost feminine sensitivity, while 
she wrote her interpretation of the 
Shadow. Froyard’s Fantomas, a silent 
French serial character (1912-1917) 
also helped summon “a darkly roman- 
tic, melodramatic world, full of calling 
cards, poison rings, secret passage- 
ways and figures in black, scaling 
walls.” 

These influences proved more of an 
inspiration that the infamous Shadow 
radio shows. “Radio is the opposite 
medium of film," Lesliesays." You had 
a guy in the radio show whose whole 
gimmick was that he was invisible. 
You can't do that in film." 

To preserve a sense of mysticism, 
Leslie set The Shadow as far back as 
she could, in an age where "There was 
a willingness to believe in the possibil- 
ity of clouding men's minds, which is 
an impossible concept. But if you set 
up a climate where people are ready to 
believe. ..."' 

“~~. | had very much the same kind 
of problems with Sheena,” David 


After going from studio to studio and writer to writer, 
Columbia has given Sheena the go-ahead and a major talent 
hunt for the title role is due to begin soon. 


energetically interrupts. “I was given 
a bunch of comic books which were 
mostly useless. They were lousy com- 
ics. Sheena was a Tarzan rip-off. She 
was always really hot-looking because 
she was blonde and wore these neat 
abbreviated outfits. | was really in- 
trigued by an insoluable set of prob- 
lems: the whole notion of a white 
goddess in darkest Africa seemsso out 
of touch with today, so racist and sex- 
ist, that | thought l'd like to see if | 
could work my way around that. | in- 
vented a whole new Sheena. She's an 
untouched, innocent virgin queen.” 

Instead of the klutzy Bob, David 
added a new hero for Sheena. He's a 
network TV reporter on assignment in 
Africa, who's the "essence of media 
hip cynicism" and who falls in love 
with this "apparition that drops out of 
the trees."' 

The love interest created a problem 
of how to make Sheena talk. "I didn't 
want her to sound like Tonto. She's 
raised by a shaman, a mother-earth 
magical witch woman. Sheena's voice 
is the shaman's. It's a careful, slightly 
stiff English. She doesn't have snappy 
dialogue." 

"She's no Lois Lane," Leslie inter- 
jects. 

"She's an avaricious pupil, always 
learning new words. She loves to 
learn new stuff.” 

“She has an eager quality.” 

Margo Lane, the Shadow's main 
female character, is quite different. 
Leslie describes her in the screenplay 
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as "a young Katherine Hepburn. At 22 
she's no longer gawky, just magnifi- 
cently coltish, and as bright as she is 
beautiful. 

“The first time he sees her," Leslie 
anxiously confides, "is at a ball in 
1917, on the eve of war, where every- 
body's waltzing. It's all very dec- 
orative. And he goes out on the bal- 
cony and he looks down and there is a 
16 year old girl in a white ball gown 
climbing the wall hand over hand." 

David: "She's very frustrated by the 
fact that everyone thinks she's A) 
young and B) a girl and therefore li- 
mited in what she can do. Like Scarlett 
O'Hara, she always wants to be in the 
middle of it.” 

Leslie: "She says ‘I don't just want 
to be an armpiece.' She has two pur- 
poses: 1) she wants to get in there and 
have that kind of fun and 2) she's 
madly in love with Lamont Cranston.” 

David: 'But the Shadow doesn't 
know he's falling in love with her be- 
cause he's getting over a very tragic 
romance to a woman who was killed 
by his arch-enemy. He's carrying a 
torch.” 

Leslie: “Which accounts for why he 
goes around brooding and being tor- 
mented and tortured.” 

The Newmans have collaborated on 
the Superman movies, and there is 
obviously a lot of consultation with 
each other on their solo works. “When 
I'm stuck, the first person | would call 
is Leslie." David says and Leslie feels 
the same way about him. They work in 
separate offices, but they make ample 
use of the phones when a problem 
comes up. They "take a lunch" once a 
week to discuss their writing. 

So much professional cooperation 
has its drawbacks. As Leslie notes, 


"When somebody comes home at the 
end of the day you can ask them 'How 
was your day?' You don't already 
know the answer." 

"But," as Leslie continues, "one of 
the nice things about writing screen- 
plays as opposed to novels, is that you 
do not sit totally alone in a room for 
years. With film, you get feedback." 

Their separate approaches to 
screenwriting reflect their individual 
work habits. David comes from 
journalism. He was an editor at £s- 
quire in the early sixties. There he in- 
itiated such recurring themes as the 
annual Dubious Achievement Awards 
and the College issue. Following that, 
he and Robert Benton freelanced for 
every magazine on the racks, includ- 
ing a 10 year sting writing the “Man 
Talk" column for Mademoiselle. After 
years of rejection in the movie field, 
they finally sold Bonnie and Clyde and 
have both been making movies ever 
since. David thinks and talks fast, jug- 
gling concepts deftly, though with 
seeming recklessness. When he out- 
lines a movie, it's usually with a magic 
marker on reams of brown paper 
tacked to his office walls. 

Leslie, having raised their two kids 
and written a novel (Gathering 
Force—Simon & Schuster) writes 35 
single spaced pages of treatment be- 
fore she neatly composes a well- 
organized outline. She has a mother's 
and a novelist's patience. 

The spunkiness of Lois Lane has 
been drawn from Leslie's retaliation 
against the attitude towards women 
in the 1950's, which affected her 
deeply. 
~ "| couldn't have possibly written the 
Lois Lane of the fifties—that wimpy 
woman with the hats. The original Lois 


Politics, the Newmans claim, have nothing to do with Lois Lane's diminished appearance 


planned in Superman lll. 


Lane, going back to 1938, was terrific, 
dynamite, a lot of pizzazz." 

“Our take on Lois Lane," David 
adds, "was Rosaline Russell in His Gir/ 
Friday. She was a dynamo, and the 
best reporter on the paper.” 

“Lois Lane in the fifties was some- 
body who, you had the feeling, was 
just killing time. She just couldn’t wait 
to give it all up for a picket fence and 
five kids. Or marry Superman. | 
couldn't relate to that. | don't think 
most women could relate to that any- 
more,” Leslie says. 

Despite their own intentions for 
their characters and stories, the New- 
mans, like all screenwriters, are at the 
mercy of a collaborative art form. 

David: "Producers these days al- 
ways think they have to be creative, 
whether they are or not. And there are 
actors who have opinions, which they 
didn't used to have in the thirties. But 
that's the way movies get made." 

Leslie: "You learn ways of coping 
with that kind of thing. When an actor 
or a producer has a really awful idea 
you say things like, ‘Mmmm, that's in- 
teresting. | think l'II give that a try.’ 
And then you come back and say, 'Lis- 
ten, | tried that and no matter what | 
did, it didn't work.’ ” 

David: "Don't ever accept anything 
that anybody says in a meeting and 
don't reject it either. Just sit there and 
say, ‘Let me think about that.’ " 

They write all day, often into the 
night, seven days a week. But writers 
never stop writing and these writers 
never seem to tire while talking about 
writing. If you stay long enough, 
they'll tell you about this wonderful 
screenplay for Love Story // that never 
got made, or turning down Les Cage 
Aux Folies Ill because enough was 
enough, or Le Fete Amerique, the first 
film they wrote together in Paris of 
1975, or a Tom and Jerry movie that 
David prays Blake Edwards ("We saw 
70 10 times—that makes a hundred.") 
will direct. "It will be with real actors 
falling off cliffs and running through 
radiators," David's eyes widen with 
Chuck-Jones enthusiasm. Or maybe 
maybe maybe this very rough idea for 
Superman IV. Nah. Luckily, Leslie's 
father was not in the room to watch 
his daughter and her husband degen- 
erate before his eyes. 

Perhaps only Lawrence Kasdan, 
who wrote 7he Empire Strikes Back, 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, Continental 
Divide and Body Heat, has wasted his 
life away at the movies as much as the 
Newmans have recently. 

Leslie leaned forward. "Did you read 
what Kasdan said in the Times last 
week?" She turned to her husband. 
"Well, he said, 'Having a writing ca- 
reer is like having homework your 
whole life.’ ” 

David and Leslie looked at each 
other and laughed. a 
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t one time or another, you’ve 

probably read a comic that 

was so good or so bad that 

you felt you just had to write 
the comic company a letter. And, if 
you did this, you more than likely 
waited months for your letter to ap- 
pear, and were intensely disappointed 
when it didn’t. 

But then you see some people get 
dozens of letters printed, month after 
month, and you wonder, ‘‘How in the 
world do they do it?” Well, in this arti- 
cle l'm going to try and give you some 
of the tips l've picked up over the 
years. 

The first and most important rule (of 
any kind of writing) is this: You must 
write! There are thousands of fans 
who shake their fist at an awful comic, 
and shout, "Someday I'll write!", and 
storm away as if they'd accomplished 
something. Don't just talk about it, do 
it! Sit down and write that letter, and 
don't give up. Your chances of being 
published with the average letter are 
about one in 10; if you stick with it and 
write 10 letters, you will be published. 
Don't wait to see if your first letter was 
published (about a five month wait) 
before writing your second one. Keep 
writing, and don't give up. 


What should your letter look like? 
Does it have to be typed? Typing im- 
proves tremendously the chances of 
your letter being published, just be- 
cause it makes it so much easier to 
read. It will be taken out of the pile 
first, and read first, and your letter will 
look and sound a little more intelligent 
than the handwritten one. Bad typing 
is no better than handwriting, of 
course. Two or three mistakes on a 
page are okay; it'll be retyped anyway. 
Your typing should be double-spaced, 
on one side of the page, with an inch 
of margin all around. Your ribbon 
should be fresh enough to produce 
dark lettering. If you don't know how 
to type, it's definitely not worth the 
extra time it takes to hunt and peck. 

Your name and address should be 
included on the body of the letter; the 
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How To Get 
Your Letters Published 


By BEPPE SABATINI 


envelopes are thrown away imme- 
diately. The name should be your real 
name; some writers such as the Mad 
Maple have done very well using a 
pseudonym, but in general letters of 
this kind are considered synonymous 
with crank letters. 

Don't just put “Marvel Comics 
Group” on the envelope; use the 
name of the letter column or the comic 
(either is OK) and then C/O (care of) 
Marvel Comics Group, and so on. If 
you put more than one letter in an en- 
velope (which | strongly recommend) 
list thegcomics or column titles on the 
envelope, on the lower left hand 
corner. 

Sometimes you will notice that 
editors ask you to send postcards. 
Don't do it. I've had such bad luck with 
postcards that | think the companies 
just plain lose the things. 

If you are female, or married, or in 
college, make this clear in your return 
address, even if you don't ordinarily 
do so. For example, instead of: 

Chris Jacobs 
244 Clinton Street 
Metropolis, N.Y. 10022 


write this: 

Mrs. Christina Jacobs 

244 Clinton Street 
Metropolis State University 
Metropolis, N.Y. 10022 


The letter with the second address is 
much more likely to be printed; the 
publishers always enjoy giving the 
impression that their audience is well 
educated, older, and so on. But don't 
lie about this stuff. 

Use the personal letter form that 
was taught to you in school. Your salu- 
tation can be just about anything, but I 
always used to put both the editor's 
and the assistant editor's name 
(e.g.—"'Dear Julie and Nelson,") as a 
small courtesy, since the assistant 
editor is often the only person to read 
the letter. It's also a good idea to men- 
tion the title and issue number of the 
comic you're writing about in the first 
paragraph or two, just for the sake of 


clarity. Keep a Xerox copy for your 
own reference. 

Make your letter distinctive. Use 
colored paper, draw pictures on the 
envelope, put in newspaper clippings 
or cartoons. If you or your little brother 
went out for Halloween dressed up as 
Wolverine, drop a snapshot of that in 
there. They won't print it, but they will 
get an awful kick out of it; and they're 
much more likely to remember your 
name. And once they start remember- 
ing your name, your odds improve 
from one in 10 to about one in three. 

Now the most important question of 
all: What do you say in the letter? No 
secret here; you just tell them your 
honest opinion of the comic, the writ- 
ing and the artwork. Since you tend to 
see so many favorable letters printed 
in the comics, you may think you 
should write only praise; this isn't the 
case. If you write only rave letters, the 
editors won't have much respect for 
your opinions and will print them only 
when they're desperate. Never praise 
an unworthy comic just to try and get 
your letter printed. 

Conversely, when you're writing 
critical mail, be civilized. Be courteous. 
Be diplomatic. You are writing to 
people about their livelihood, and 
thoughtless rudeness will not con- 
vince them to improve their style, nor 
will it be printed. Sometimes it's best 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRED HEMBECK 


to soften the blow with euphemisms 
like "not entirely successful" or "not 
up to your usual standards." 

Don't confuse the work with the 
creator; don't write "Beppe Sabatini is 
a jerk" on the basis of this article, for 
example—you've never met me. 

Be original. Find Some new way to 
make the same old compliments and 
complaints. A letter from Galactus or 
Jonah Jameson commenting on a 
comic is very likely to be printed. Find- 
ing a new format to write often gets 
you printed, as well—for example, a 
letter modeled after a restaurant re- 
view, or a wine tasting. A future histo- 
rian discovers this comic; what does 
he think of it? How would the New 
York Times Book Review handle this 
issue? 

Be specific. Don't just write, "It was 
good, | liked it. It was a good comic." 
Say, rather, "Frank Miller uses innova- 
tive and effective layouts, and benefits 
from the influence of Will Eisner and 
Gil Kane." It will make your letters 
more interesting and will help the art- 
ists and writers know exactly what to 
change and what to leave alone. 

Don't try to use a lot of big words, 
pompous language, or affected intel- 
lectualism. This is usually just a 
smoke screen to conceal the writer's 
embarassment about liking comics. 
And don't try to write in '60s Mar- 
velese—that is, "hang loose," "Peer- 
less Pilgrim," "Excelsior," "true be- 
liever." Almost everybody is tired of 
that stuff by now. Profanity is out, un- 
less you're writing to 7994. Swear 
words will immediately get you dis- 
missed as a crank, and your letter will 
be quickly thrown away. 

Try and be whimsical, funny or 
light-hearted sometimes. It can get 
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awfully dull working in a mail room, 
and a humorous note might just jump 
out of the stacks. Keep it short and 
concise; one page is usually enough. 

Be well informed. It’s not always 
possible, but keep up with the fan- 
zines; you can appreciate and com- 
ment much more perceptively when 
you have some idea of what went into 
a comic. For example, a recent Star 
Wars comic was really a reworked 
John Carter of Mars story. The New 
X-Men will soon have published more 
issues than the originals. “The Shriek- 
er," a new villain in the recent Wor/d's 
Finest, is Gerry Conway's response to 
the infamous Ellison interview in 7C. 
This kind of background information 
can add richness and color to your let- 
ters. 

Find boo-boos. It's an old letter col- 
umn tradition, and rather than just 
being nit-picking, it helps keep the 
pros from getting too sloppy. You can 
usually find an error in logic, science 
or continuity in almost every issue. 

And, as mentioned earlier, the com- 
panies like to present a favorable 
image of their readership; so if you're 
a teacher, a clergyman, an honor stu- 
dent or even a parent, casually men- 
tion it in your letter. 

Okay, then, who do you write to? 
Almost everyone decides to write to 
Teen Titans or X-Men, and you proba- 
bly will, too. Go ahead if you like; but 
these comics get a /ot of mail, and 
while your letter will be read, the 
chances of it getting printed are pretty 
slim. 

Of course, getting printed is not the 
only thing that's important; making 
your views known and giving the crea- 
tive personnel some feedback should 
also be your goal. But if you're des- 
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" RICHARD AND WENDY PINI EVENTUALLY 
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ER." 
perate to get a letter printed, if you just 
have to see your name in print before 
you write one more letter; then you 
can be almost assured of being pub- 
lished if you write to one of the follow- 
ing: . 
*House of Mystery 
*Weird War Tales 
*Unknown Soldier 
*Sgt. Rock 
*Jonah Hex 
*G./. Combat 

Now, before you write me a lot of 
angry letters, | can just guess what 
you're going to say: | don't read those 
comics! | don't even like them! and a 
lot of comic book shops don't even 
carry them! 

Well, of course, that's the whole 
point. These comics rarely get more 
than a handful of mail, sometimes 
none at all. Some of them even offer 
prizes as an inducement to get their 
readers to write. The odds of your 
placing a letter here are very good; 
say, 50 to 80 percent. 

You'll also be surprised at the 
amount of high-quality material you'll 
find to write about in these comics. 
"Enemy Ace" by John Severin, "Bat 
Lash” by Dan Spiegle, and “Captain 
Fear” by Simonson have all appeared 
in these books lately. 

Perhaps more importantly, many of 
the people working in these titles are 
breaking into the business, and this is 
their training ground. These people 
are very anxious to get some re- 
sponse, still very interested in refining 
their craft, and very receptive to 
suggestions and criticism. Sgt. Rock 
usually has wonderful back-ups by the 
students of Kubert's School of Comic 
Art. Cary Burkett has been writing bril- 
liant scripts for “Dateline: Frontline," 
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THE 
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Craving for a little fun? Searching for high 
adventure in low places? Seek no more. You 
are here. 

FANTASY MODELING magazine has become 
the miniaturist adventurer's handbook. No 
where else will you find such richly illustrated 
and clearly detailed articles on fantasy 
figures, role playing games, model rocketry, 
model building (kit bashing and scratch 
building), collecting and creating creatures 
of the imagination. 

It is here, within the pages of FANTASY 
MODEUNG, that dreams become true. Ideas 
take form. Nightmares metamorphize into 
stark reality. You'll discover interviews with, 
andarticles by, the brightest and best artists 
in the miniature figure and model fields. Such 
giants as Tom Loback, Glenn Kidd and Tom 
Meyer, Martin Bower, Dave Cockrum, Willy 
Whitten and many more are regularly 
featured. Plus, you'll find out the latest on 
books, models, competitions, games, rockets 
and entrepeneurs. 

Thisisit. All the magic, all the art, all the fun, 
all the excitement, all the technique and all 
for you. : 

FANTASY MODELING: 

Where a little means a lot. 


NOT AVAILABLE ON NEWSSTANDS. 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY AND SAVE!! 


LLL EL E EL E E LLL E 
Send cash, check or money order to: cs2 
FANTASY MODELING 
475 Park Ave. SO. 

New York, NY 10016 


One year—59.99 
i (four quarterly issues) 
U.S. and Canada 


Foreign—$12.39 
(surface mail) 


ZIP CODE 


COUNTRY 


Please allow 4 to 8 weeks for delivery of first issue. 
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virtually unnoticed, for about three 
years now. Follow some of these 
people and you'll be among the first 
fans to "discover" upcoming new tal- 
ent (Michael Golden and Frank Miller 
both came up through these books 
while | was letter-writing.) 

The rewards of writing letters to the 
comics are many. You get interesting 
junk mail from comic dealers and 
convicts looking for pen-pals. You 
start to make a small name for your- 
self and people begin to recognize it at 
conventions. (l've been nominated as 
a co-star for DC Presents and have 
even been suggested for my own 
series, Sabatini, Fan Without Fear.) 
The record-holder, as far as | know, is 
Mike White, of Makinaw, lllinois, with 
136 letters published. 

If you're lucky, you might even win 
one of the legendary No-Prizes. Bill 
Mantlo seems to be the only per- 
son to still mail out the prizes, so you 
might want to hit him a little hard- 
er with your mistake-finding. ! don't 
know if | should give this away, but if 
you finally win one, you get an elab- 
orate envelope announcing, ''Con- 
gratulations! Your No-Prize is en- 
closed!" and, of course, the en- 
velope is empty. 

And, if you're very lucky, there are a 
few more benefits that might come 
your way. You might find your name 
creeping into the stories as a little in- 
joke (I was in Spider-Woman $21 and 


Dear Mr. Hall, 


you know, | am dead. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
Madrid, Spain 


From Marvel Team-Up #80 


Dear Al and Paul, 


member in action. 


assets. 


didn't have a sun! 


one at that. 


that leaves us reeling. 


#200. 


Beppe Sabatini 
133 Durand St. Apt. 5 
East Lansing, MICH 48823 


From Superboy and the Legion of Super-Heroes #242 


Superman Family #210.) You may get 
advance copies of new titles, so that 
your letters can appear in the first is- 
sue. Marty Pasko and many others 
began their comic careers with exten- 
sive letter writing. And Richard and 
Wendy Pini of £/fquest fame, eventu- 
ally got married after they met each 
other through the letter column of the 
Silver Surfer. 


One thing you probably won't get is 
a personal response from the artists 
and writers. | wrote over 400 letters 
and | don't think | got more than one 
postcard back in response. But if the 
editors decide to print your letter, you 
do get a form-letter-style postcard 
from DC about half the time. 

And another annoying thing you 
may notice is that your letters never 
seem to have much of an effect. The 
pros are sensitive to the mail, but usu- 
ally try to respond to a consensus 
rather than individual letters. Again, ! 
can only think of one suggestion of 
mine which was carried out (the Mr. 
and Mrs. Superman series.) 

But when they do print that letter, 
and when they do take that sugges- 
tion, the thrill is overwhelming. When 
you see your first letter in print you'll 
almost pass out from the excitement. 
Marvel has just started two-page letter 
columns in many of their comics, so 
the time has never been better to start 
on a letter-writing binge. Go for it! And 
l'Il see you in the letters pages! a 


Some Favorite Letters 


| very much enjoyed the issue of Spider-Man that featured the Not-Ready-for-Prime- 
Time Players. My only regret is that | could not appear in it myself, but unfortunately, as 


HOW NICE. . . that I finally got to see a full-length Legion story (#237) with almost every 
WHAT A SHAME... . that it was released before the tabloid, which had the same definite 


HOW NICE .... that Walt Simonson drew the whole 34-page story. 

WHAT A SHAME . .. that he only inked a few spaceships and aliens. 

HOW NICE .... that we got an old-fashioned, Gardner Fox-JLA type script. 
WHAT A SHAME .. . that the villain was so dull, and his motivation so vague. 
HOW NICE .. . that we got such an inspiring, renewal of life style ending. 
WHAT A SHAME . .: that you didn't make it too clear in the first place that the Graxis 


HOW NICE . . . that R.J: Brande finally got himself a personality; and a likeable, noble 


HOW NICE. . . that personality came across in a double-twist ending, the old “one-two” 


HOW NICE... that JimStarlin is going to do an issue, which could well be the best since 


AII in.all, I'd say you came out ahead! How nice! 
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Carl Barks 


At long last, a quality volume will properly display the talents 
of this long-neglected comic writer [artist 


o readers of these pages the 
name Carl Barks is certainly a 
familiar one, and to more than 
- a few of you the name is re- 
vered as well. His name should in- 
stantly conjure visions of ducks (Uncle 
Scrooge, Donald and the boys) on 
journeys of high adventure anywhere 
in the world and even outer space. But 
to the general public he is an un- 
known—that is, his name is un- 
known—his stories have been read, 
loved and treasured by millions; they 
have been reprinted in countless edi- 
tions and many languages for nearly 
40 years! 

Let me throw a few more statistics at 
you. Today, Barks' stories are pub- 
lished in 11 or 12 different countries in 
nine different languages. Monthly, the 
average Disney comic book circulation 
(not every book has a Barks story, but 


By DAVID HUTCHISON 


he usually averages 80%), on a 
world-wide basis, amounts to around 
20,000,000 copies. That's just the cir- 
culation. Now, how many people read 
those copies? A Disney licensing 
executive estimates that three to six 
people read each comic. So, let's be 
conservative and take three people— 
that's 60,000,000 people a month who 
read a Carl Barks story, probably writ- 
ten 25 years ago! Can you think of 
another writer/artist in the 20th cen- 
tury that has a following like that? 

In recent years a few “Barks books" 
have appeared with reprints of a few 
of the stories. From Abbeville Press 
are hardbound editions of Uncle 
Scrooge and Donald Duck that sell 
inexpensively for about $19 each. 
These editions, however, have been 
re-edited to fit an over-size page; there 
are panels missing and out of order, 


the lettering is not Barks’ own and the 
coloring leaves much to be desired. 
They are, however, a good way to ob- 
tain 20 Barks stories. Collector's shops 
sell the rare original comic books for 
many hundreds of dollars, when you 
can find them. There have also been 
some trade paperback reprints. 

Following in the wake of these tenta- 
tive efforts, though, is big news from 
Celestial Arts, a small publisher lo- 
cated in California. Eleven Uncle 
Scrooge ''tales of imagination and 
high adventure" by Carl Barks with a 
brand new Scrooge story created 
especially for this book are being col- 
lected in a hardbound deluxe edition 
book. 

The production values of the book 
are astounding. There are 376 pages, 
printed on 100-pound glossy stock and 
smythe sewn-in signatures. The book 
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Carl Barks is famous for his more than 25 years of highly imaginative adventures with Donald Duck and Uncle Scrooge. 
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The Colorist's Art 
1. Australian artist Peter Ledger adds 
individual details with a fine brush. He 
spend six months air brushing and 
hand brushing color into the Barks 
panels; the 16,000 duck feet required 
painstaking care. 2. Masking material 
is laid over the foreground, so that 
backgrounds, usually sky, earth and 
water can be airbrushed in. 3. One 
color has been completed. 4. The 
masking material removed leaving 
foreground untouched. 5. Remaining 
colors are added either by handbrush 
or further applications of masking and 
airbrush. 6. All colors completed, the 
black line art has been laid over the 
coloring. This sequence is one page 
from the story "Land of the Pygmy 
Indians." Right: The opening page 
from “‘Land Beneath the Ground!” 
showing before and after the addition 
of the final black plate. The four color 
printer's plates are made from 
Ledger's colored blue line and a fifth 
plate of the black line lettering and 
line art is added in the printing 
process. Next page top: A clearer look 
at the art work before and after the 
black line art is over laid. Special 
printing inks have been used to 
capture the full vibrancy of Ledger's 
coloring, especially for such brilliant 
reds as the plane in the top panel. The 
reproductions on these pages do not 
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do justice to the art as it will appearin originals and have been printed in a Barks checks a page from “Land of the 
the book, since these illustrations are standard magazine press with Pygmy Indians" with artist Peter 
taken from photographs of the standard inks. bottom: Carl Ledger. 
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From “Go Slowly Sands of Time," a new story created for Uncle Scrooge Mc 


P 


Duck: His Life and Times, these two 


illustrations show some of the steps required to produce an “official” Barks painting. 


is approximately nine by 12 inches 
and weighs seven pounds. The stories 
appear exactly as Barks drew them 
and, in some cases, are published, 
uncut and in proper panel sequence 
for the first time. ("Back to the Klon- 
dike” for example, suffered at the 
hands of editors when it first appeared 
and it has never appeared as Barks 
originally drew it.) Australian artist 
Peter Ledger has completely recolored 
the panels under Barks' personal 
supervision. Additionally, there is a 
hand-tipped, personally autographed 
lithograph of a newly created Barks oil 
painting of Scrooge and Donald. 
There is something of a story behind 
the famous and infamous Duck oil 
paintings that Barks created for some 
years. The editor of the Barks book 
and the driving force behind its cre. 
tion, Ed Summer, tells the story. 
"From time to time over the years, 
Carl Barks created full oil pantings of 
the Duck characters that he had drawn 
for so many years. Well, back about 
1975 some not-too-clear thinking fel- 
lows decided to do everybody a 'favor' 
and print a poster of one of Mr. Barks' 
paintings. They sold very well. These 
entrepreneurs decided after the sale to 
send Mr. Barks some money... and to 
send some money to Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. Of course, Barks was sur- 
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prised and shocked; furthermore, the 
studio didn't appreciate the unau- 
thorized sale of their copyrighted 
characters. Because of this Barks was 
asked by the studio not to do anymore 


Barks poses with one of his famous 
Duck oil paintings. 


paintings, which the studio had per- 
mitted him to do for a number of 
years. Because of this book, the studio 
gave permission for Barks to do not 
only a brand new story, but a brand 
new oil painting. A lithograph of the 
painting is restricted to 5,000 num- 
bered and signed copies and is avail- 
able only with the purchase of this li- 
mited edition book. The lithograph is 
printed on acid-free paper and has a 
guaranteed shelf life of over a cen- 
tury.” 

The few paintings that are in "circu- 
lation" have brought prices as high as 
$40,000 each at a recent auction. 

How, you may wonder, can an artist 
be so famous and so unknown at the 


same time? Summer explains, "The 


publishing system that existed be- 
tween 1940 and 1960 was essentially 
an anonymous system. It was true of 
all of the publishers—it was true of 
Marvel, DC and it was true of Dell. 
Everybody worked anonymously. 
There was no conspiracy. The pub- 
lishers were not trying consciously to 
keep the writers hidden .. . it's just the 
way it was done until Stan Lee made 
the writer and the artist part of the 
promotion of the package." 

But even unsigned, the distinctive 
Barks story and art style was easy to 
recognize. "You just knew there was 


something different about the 
stories," says Summer. That "some- 
thing different" made Wa/t Disney 
Comics and Stories one of the best 
selling comic books of all time. “In the 
50s when Carl was doing stories for 
W.D.C. & S., it sold 3,000,000 copies a 
month. Which, to my knowledge 
makes it the second best selling comic 
book of all time. At that time Captain 
Marvel Adventures was the best seller 
at 17? million copies a week. The 
mainstay of W.D.C.&S. was the Carl 
Barks Duck story ... and the Flcyd 
Gottfriedson Mickey Mouse serial— 
another great underrated artist/writer. 

"| think a gentleman over at News- 


week put it very well when he said that 
if Carl Barks were allowed to sign his 
work, he would probably be the best 
known cartoonist in the world—in the 
same way that Al Capp and Walt Kelly 
were. If | can add my own summation, 
| think he would be better known than 
Charles Schultz, who is certainly the 
best known, now.” 

Summer has long believed that 
comic books are a vastly underrated 
medium. "Comic books have always 
gotten a bad rap," sighs Summer, 
"because they are a popular medium. 
Certainly, there is as much junk in 
comic books as there is in any other 
art form. Take popular music, for 
example, the Beatles have had 
enormous impact far beyond what is 
usually played on the radio; but some 
group, like The Slimey Warts is not 
going to be remembered tomorrow. 

“The comic strips have a similar 
situation. Look at Prince Valiant by Hal 
Foster. There are over 2,000 pages of 
finely wrought drawing, thoroughly 
researched and readily comparable to 
the pen and ink art of the Renaissance 
masters. It's a massive body of work; 
taken as a whole, Hal Foster wrote and 
illustrated a 2,000-page historical ro- 
mance. There is no work in any lan- 
guage in any period of history to equal 
its magnitude. 

"Carl Barks did, ! would conserva- 
tively estimate, about 10 pages a 
month, every month for 25 years. 
That's 3,000 pages of Ducks and three 
or four hundred stories. As short 
stories, that matches the output of any 
of the great short story writers. | think 
Barks' stories are as enduring as any- 
thing that Hans Christian Anderson 
wrote. They are a uniquely American 
idiom, which is as unique as what the 
Brothers Grimm did in the Germanic 
idiom. Of course, we will have to wait 
at least another 50 years to see if later 
generations will feel the same way. 

"Interestingly, the Italians, Germans 
and French seem to have a greater ap- 
preciation for the comic strip form 
than the American publishers do. It is 
eminently clear to me that Winsor 
McKay is a genius by anybody's stan- 


dards, but no American publisher 
would touch a book about him. In 
order for there to be a book of his col- 
lected work, in the United States, there 
first had to be an Italian edition, then a 
German, then a Swedish edition . . . fi- 
nally there was an English edition, but 
it was only after the translated foreign 
editions sold well.” 

In 1975, Summer began a film pro- 
ject with a grant from National En- 
dowment for the Arts. It is called “The 
Men Who Made the Comics" and is 
designed to highlight a number of 
people who have contributed to what 
Summer calls "mainstream litera- 
ture.” 

“When | was making the film, | was 
staying at George Lucas’ house and 
using the production office. Star Wars 
was just starting. | told Gary Kurtz, the 
producer, that | was going down to see 
Carl Barks. He asked me if | would 
mind taking something down for Carl 
to sign. So the next day he gave me 
“Only A Poor Old Man” and “The 
Sheriff of Bullet Valley." It was then 
that | found out how much Gary really 
likes Carl's work. Gary has an amaz- 
ingly detailed memory ‘for the Duck 
stories and can recall all sorts of fine 
details, plots and gags. 

“Sometime later after the Star Wars 
heat was off Gary, he began to show 
an active interest in my idea for a Duck 
book." 

A number of American publishers 
were approached, but Kurtz decided 
his own company would publish the 
book and he personally financed it. Of 
Carl's work Kurtz says, "Carl's Duck 
stories were at the very top, uniquely 
full of adventure, imagination and 
humor." George Lucas, too, expresses 
his appreciation to Carl in a special in- 
troduction for the book. 

"The Disney Studios have been 
incredibly cooperative and with David 
Smith's help in the Disney archives, | 
was able to find some of the material 
that Barks worked on while he was at 
Disney," Summer says. 

Eleven stories were selected for the 
book. Summer explains the selection 
process. "First, it was decided to do 
only Uncle Scrooge stories. Then it 
was decided to restrict the stories to 
ones that appeared in Uncle Scrooge 
comics. The 10 page stories that ap- 
peared in W.D.C.&S. show a different 
side of Scrooge's character, which is 
interesting and wonderful, but the 
stories that appeared in Uncle 
Scrooge—longer, more complicat- 
ed—are clearly stories that Carl put 
more time and effort into. Then Carl 
and | went through the stories and all 
of the published books to delete those 
stories that had been previously re- 
published. We came up with a list of 
35 stories that were not included in 
other collections. We trimmed that to 


11. The stories selected are presented 
in chronological order, hence the title 
of the book: Wa/t Disney's Uncle 
Scrooge McDuck: His List and Times 
by Carl Barks. It begins with the story 
of Scrooge's youth ("Back to the Klon- 
dike”) and concludes with "Go Slowly 
Sands of Time," a new and perhaps 
final story. 

"Intrinsic to the concept of this book 
is that it is a storybook. We wanted it 
to be the kind of book that people will 
pick up to read and enjoy the stories." 
Summer and his staff have certainly 
gone to a lot of trouble to make the 
package as attractive as they think it 
deserves to be. A great deal of effort 
has gone into the coloring of the story 
panels. Australian artist Peter Ledger 
worked with airbrush, hand brush, and 
pencil to make the coloring equal to 
the skilled Barks line drawing. The il- 
lustrations in this article show artist 
Ledger at work on some of the hun- 
dreds of color pages that make up the 
book. The detail of the coloring is fully 
consistent with the detail of Barks' 
drawing. Barks was a meticulous 
researcher, drawing heavily on Na- 
tional Geographic and Encyclopedia 
Brittanica to detail his stories. Look at 
the desert panels, for example—that 
isn't just any kind of cactus. There 
must be 25 different kinds of real cac- 
ti in this story, drawn from pictures of 
the real plants. There is barrel cactus, 
bayonet cactus, prickly pear with 
flowers .... 

In addition to the stories, there is a 
biographical essay written by Mike 
Barrier, the "official" Barks biogra- 
pher (he has written a full-length biog- 
raphy of Barks), and a series of inter- 
views by the editor of the book, Ed 
Summer. "The interviews are really 
anecdotal in nature and cover three 
aspects of Barks' life and work: First, 
his recollections of the development 
of a story idea and the references he 
used; second, reflections on the tech- 
nique of writing a story, some of it fair- 
ly technical and interesting, partic- 
ularly his ideas about gag construc- 
tion; and thirdly, some personal rem- 
iniscences." 

All in all the Summer book is a very 
special work, a storybook collection of 
tales of imagination and high adven- 
ture from one of the most beloved and 
widely read writer/artists of any cen- 
tury, Carl Barks. L| 


Walt Disney's Uncle Scrooge McDuck: 
His life and Times by Carl Barks may 
be ordered from your local comics 
dealer or directly from the publisher: 
Celestial Arts, 231 Adrian Road, 
Millbrae, Ca 94030. The publisher's 
price is $130 till February 28, $159.95 
after March 1. Local dealers may set 
their own prices. 
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THE DEVIL'S LAKE 


Powerful image of the entrapment of 
drugs. Windsor-Smith's most popular 
work to date. Beautifully printed on 
heavy 25x25” coated stock. Was $5.00, 
now on sale. 

No. 78 Devil's Lake 


ICARUS 
Latest new work from Windsor-Smith. 
Beautiful, transparent oils highlight 
this powerful, but sensitive work. 
Strongly recommended. Limited to 
933 signed & numbered MER 

$3.00 No. 835 Icarus . : : 


PRINTS BY BARRY WINDSOR-SMITH 


Mortals. 


SIBYL 
The Lady of Myth peers down on us 
In colour for the first time, 


formerly the cover plate for the out of 

print Sybyla portfolio, Limited to 850 
Signed & numbered prints. 
$15.00 No. 836 Sibyl... 


..$12.00 


LORD OF THE BLACK CORSAIRS 
The Warrior in all his barbaric fervor as 
only Windsor-Smith can portray him. 


Full color on coated stock. 
No. 83 Lord of Black Corsairs . . 
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4, 5 R.E. Howard. . . 30.00 
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83 Smith art..... ite 
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105 Starlin art . 
107 Starlin cover . . 
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138 John Byrne an. 
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158 Miller art bgn 5 
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193-199,...... ..1.50 
184-188, 192 Perez ..1.75 
200 Giant Size...... 3.00 
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1 origin issue... Hj 
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MARVEL COMICS 
SUPER SPECIAL 
1Kissl. 
2Conanl ..... 
3 Close Encounters. 
4 Beatles Story ..... s 
S'Wiss lll. set sns 
6Jawsll...... 
7 Never published | in 
8 Battlestar Gallactica; 
poor dist. ..... 
9Conanll.......... 
10 Star-Lord........ 
11-13 Warriors Shadow 
Realm; Buscema. .5.00 
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14Meteor.......... 2.75 
15 Star Trek . ; 2:75 
16 Empire Strikes ...3.00 
17 Xanadu ......... 2.75 


18 Raiders Lost Ark ,. 4.50 
19 For Your Eyes... .3.50 
20 Dragonslayer -13.50 
PUT a TA EEE NAE, 3.00 


MARVEL FANFARE 

1 Spider-Man, Daredevil, 
Angel; Lmtd dist . .2.50 

2 Spider-Man, Angel. 2.00 

3-up Lmtd distrib ...1.75 


MARVEL PREVIEW-Mag. 
1 Man Gods; Adams .6. 
2Punisher.....,... 4.00 
3 Blade the Vampire .3.00 
4 origin Star-Lord ...7.50 
5, 6 Sherlock Holmes 4.50 
7Satanna.......... 
B Legion Monsters . .2. 
9ManGod..... CERA 
10 Thor; St'lin, Byrne 6. 
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12 Haunt of Horror . . 
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21-52 St'lin cvr27 ...2. 
53 1st Byrne art on 
X-Men.......... 10. 
54 55 Byrneart...... 
56-68... oL. cae ewan 
59-70 Byrne art ..... 
71, 73, 74, 77, 78, 80. 
72, 76 Bryne cover. 
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1Goldenart........ 
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ONAN RECORD ALBUM & 


CONAN RECORD ALBUM 
Full dramatizations of THE TOWER 
OF THE ELEPHANT & THE FROST 
de CAMP CONAN RECORD ALBUM GIANT'S DAUGHTER. Sensational! 
Narrated by L. Sprague de Camp THE Color cover by Tim Conrad. By Moon- 
BLOODSTAINED GOD & CURSE OF dance. 
THE MONOLITH. By Moondance. No. 51 Conan Album .......... . 
No. 52 de Camp Conan Record . . $6.00 ALBUM COVER CONAN POSTER 
71 Conrad Conan Poste $2.00 


ELRIC THE WHITE WOLF by GOULD 
New open coloured edition of the best 
selling poster. Black & white edition 
stil! available. 

No. 890 Colored White Wolf ...$10.00 
No. 75 B&W White Wolf 3.00 


Spell-binding pen & ink. The Barbarian 
in all his fighting glory. Large 24x27" 
Size, heavy stock. 

No. 74 The Barbarian 
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The professional comic dealer! 


DEPT K 1, 8 HIGH ST, BOX 800, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 05301 
VISIT OUR STORE 


ECLIPSE R$ 


A look at an alternative form of comic 
publishing and the man who made it happen 


n the 1960s a generation of dissat- 
isfied comicreaders began writing 
and drawing their own brandof 
comics, cruderinappearancethan 
Marvels or DCs but much broader in 
scope. These "underground" comics 
became a symbol of the hippie era. 

The 1970s gave another generation 
of dissatisfied comic readers a chance 
to publish their own stories. This time, 
however, the result was more of a 
cross between the freedom of the un- 
derground comix and the style of the 
superhero "above ground” comics. 
These books have been called either 
“ground-level” or "alternative press” 
comics. 

Many such attempts at alternative 
press publications have met with only 
limited success. Mike Friedrich’s 
Star*Reach magazines, for example, 
were loved by the fans and profes- 
sionals but Friedrich couldn’t keep 
them profitable or on schedule. Today, 
there are over a dozen different 
ground-level publications including 
the recently released Fantasy Illus- 
trated and Adventure lllustrated, and 
the long-running Cerebus the Aard- 
vark. These magazines use the talents 
of many comic professionals and 
serve as a testing ground for new fan 
talent. 

Perhaps the most successful blend 
of fan and professional publishing has 
been Eclipse Enterprises. As they 
enter their fifth year, plans have been 
made to expand the number and type 
of magazines they publish, designed 
to insure a good-sized piece of the 
marketplace. Eclipse and its publisher, 
Dean Mullaney, are ready to give dis- 
criminating comic fans what they 
want. 

As a child, Mullaney, like most other 
comic fans, read whatever he could 
get his hands on and claims, "Dick 
Sprang taught me how to read. | saw 
those large blenders and toasters he 
drew in the Batman comics and 
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wanted to learn how to read—to learn 
what those words were about with 
those pictures. | stopped reading DCs 
except for Flash and Green Lantern in 
1963. From there on in, | almost ex- 
clusively read Marvels. | sort of picked 
up DCs again in the late sixties. And 
now | don’t read any comics except for 
Daredevil, Cerebus, Raw, The Spirit 
and a few other alternatives.” 

As a teenager, Mullaney wrote arti- 
cles for numerous fanzines and even 
published his own. He went into 
partnership with Mark Gruenwald to 
form Alternative Enterprises and pub- 
lished two issues of Omniverse, a fan- 
zine dedicated to discussing comic 
book continuity. 

"Around 1976-77, when | became 
dissatisfied with what | was reading, | 
was concerned with the continuity," 
Mullaney explains. "I thought it was a 
very important, maybe the most im- 
portant element in comics, the thing 
that made them [Marvel] different 


Above: Eclipse publisher Mullaney. Opposite: 
Paul Gulacy's painting for one of the Sabre 
mini-series' covers. 


from the other comics that | had read. 
Things made sense in the Marvel Uni- 
verse. Things were logical in that con- 
text. Omniverse was an attempt to do 
a mental exercise of sorts. Then things 
got so diffuse that | lost interest in the 
continuity. Continuity in the Marvel 
universe died around 1976. I didn't like 
the comics | was reading anymore. It 
was a gradual change but | couldn't 
get that fanaticism up anymore." | 

It was at that time when Mullaney 
was leaving comics behind him that a 
new opportunity presented itself. “l 
had met people like Don McGregor, 
Steve Gerber and others at conven- 
tions. One evening ! was over at Don's 
apartment and on the wall was a pen- 
cilled drawing of a character who 
looked a lot, to me, like Jimi Hendrix. 
Being a musician | asked Don what it 
was. It was by Paul Gulacy and was his 
original character conception of 
Sabre.” 

McGregor was looking for a pub- 
lisher to do the Sabre story which he 
considered much different than the 
standard superhero and monster fare 
of the time. That night Mullaney went 
home thinking about this black, inde- 
pendent adventurer, and his thoughts 
began turning to publishing the story 
himself. He spoke with his older 
brother Jan, a studio musician who 
has toured with Bad Co., and they de- 
cided to put together a publishing 
company and produce their own com- 
ics. Jan would put up the money while 
Dean would edit and publish. At the 
time, Dean thought it would only cost 
$2,000 to produce the book. 

“Don and | sat down and decided on 
a format for the comics because we 
were both dissatisfied with the four- 
color newsprint process using plastic 
plates," Mullaney says. “The standard 
practice in the industry at the time was 
to set the price for the book based on 
what readers would be willing to pay 
and then decide from that what to pay 
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the writers and artists. We decided 
how much it would cost to pay the 
writer and an artist a good sum and 
what it would cost us to get quality 
printing. We realized that would cost a 
lot of money and we set the price of 
Sabre accordingly. It was $6 and the 
distributors at the time told us we 
were crazy.” 

Were they? Well, not if you consider 
that the first printing of 5,000 copies 
sold out. Three months later, in 
January, 1979, a second printing was 
available. 

Mullaney thought Eclipse would be 
a one shot and that Sabre would be 
the beginning and end of the line. 
Then Craig Russell called and asked if 
Eclipse would be interested in printing 
his latest book. Mullaney agreed and, 
soon after, Night Music appeared to 
enthusiastic reviews and sales. By 
then, Mullaney knew the time was 
right for such an alternative operation 
to keep on going. 

McGregor, a good friend of Mul- 
laney's, had many things he wanted to 
write after finding success in the alter- 
native markets. By then he had given 
up on comic books and was writing for 
the Warren magazines. One of those 
projects was a detective story which 
got Mullaney even more excited about 
publishing. Mullaney loves the detec- 
tive genre. 

"| have a particular fondness for de- 
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Top left is the art for the cover to Eclipse #4 by Carl Potts and top right is Stewart the 


tective novels—that's why we aia tne 
Mike Myst Minute Mysteries —in addi- 
tion to enjoying Detectives /nc. on its 
own merits as an editor. As a pub- 
lisher, one of the marketing reasons 
for doing Detectives Inc. was to pre- 
sent a detective story to the comic 
book readers. | was presuming they 
enjoyed Don McGregor's work and 
Marshall Rogers' [the artist's] work and 
hey, by the way, you're getting a de- 
tective story. It's one way of getting 
them used to reading a detective story 
if they had never read one before." 
However, while sales were healthy on 
the book, the reviews were not as 
positive. 

At the same time Mullaney was edit- 
ing Detectives Inc., he was working 
with his friend Steve Gerber on Stew- 
art the Rat. “When | originally called 
Steve and asked if he would be in- 
terested in writing, he had Stewart al- 
ready in mind. He wanted to work on it 
with artist Will Meugniot who had 
done assorted work in comics; Will 
was working with Hanna-Barbera at 
the time and couldn't meet any dead- 
lines with the book. 

"We wanted Gene Colan but we 
never thought we could get him be- 
cause he was under contract at the 
time to Marvel. We went to Tom Sut- 
ton whose work | enjoy and Tom did 
10 pages but he wasn't comfortable 
with the character—Tom's forte is 


Rat by Steve Gerber and Gene Colan. 


more fantastic, more H.P. Love- 
craft—we were a little uncomfortable 
with the way he was handling it. Then 
we called up Gene and he got permis- 
sion from Marvel to do the book and 
that was that," Mullaney explains, be- 
tween cigarettes. 

In addition to Eclipse, Mullaney 
created and began editing Comics 
Feature for New Media Publishing in 
late 1979. This general interest fan 
magazine was New Media's answer to 
the heavy opinions expressed in The 
Comics Journal. Wishing to devote 
himself to Eclipse, Mullaney left after 
the first few issues. 

By 1980, Mullaney felt the time was 
right to go ahead with a regular bi- 
monthly graphic story magazine. 
Comic fandom had grown, and so had 
the direct sales comic shops, allowing 
better distribution systems to develop. 
"Eclipse Magazine was a project in my 
notebook that | wanted to do. But, as 
neophyte publishers at the beginning, 
we didn't feel we could do a bi- 
monthly publication," Mullaney says. 
"We sort of learned the ropes of pub- 
lishing by doing the one-shots and 
graphic albums. Publishing comics 
isn't an easy business and publishing 
in general isn't an easy business; we 
learned a lot in the three years we 
were publishing graphic albums, in- 
cluding how to publish. You not only 
have to have a creative head but you 
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have to learn the technical points 
about printing and all the mechanics 
involved. We also learned the distribu- 
tion ropes." 

Mullaney called upon people he had 
worked with before, like McGregor 
and Russell, and set about creating Ec- 
lipse Magazine. The first issue, which 
premiered last spring, sold out with 
15,000 copies in print. The second and 
third issues received 20,000-copy print 
runs, and number four, which pre- 
miered around Thanksgiving, had a 
print run of over 20,000. * 

One very attractive thing Eclipse 
Magazine offers all its creators is re- 
tention of their copyright. Following 
the policies of Epic Illustrated and 
Heavy Metal, Eclipse \ets creators own 
their work, and pays just for first time 
rights. Also, the page rates offered by 
Eclipse make them just as competitive 
as Marvel or DC, and Mullaney offers 
royalty arrangements with the crea- 
tors. McGregor and Gulacy were see- 
ing royalty money coming in a year 
after Sabre was published and that 
was after they received their page 
rates. 

Mullaney has discovered, to his de- 
light, that Ec/ipse has a loyal follow- 
ing, a following that has been growing 
with each passing publication. He's 
even begun running a letters column 
and his letters indicate an interest in 
such series as Ms. Tree and Coyote. "| 
think comic book fans are used to 
reading series. That has been the 
mainstay of comics for at least 20 
years. We're also getting a lot of good 
response to the anthology stories and 
| think that's because the readers are 
not buying the magazine for the 


characters alone. They don't know 
who they are. But they will buy the 
magazine, for example, if they like Ken 
Steacy's work. They'll pay more atten- 
tion to it. 

“The more mainstream, ‘straight’ 
comic readers don’t particularly like it 
when | include Howard Cruse or Hunt 
Emerson or the people whose roots 
are more underground or alternative. | 
look at it like a record album. People 
don’t buy record albums because they 
enjoy every single song, they may 
like only a couple of tracks.” 

The positive reaction to Eclipse has 
given Mullaney the impetus to launch 
a second bi-monthly publication. Ten- 
tatively titled Ms. Tree Magazine, the 
lead feature will be the popular 
character brought over from Eclipse. 
Max Collins will edit the book, which 
will feature a 16-page Ms. Tree story, 
one other series and one anthology 
story. Mystery author Bob Randisi will 
contribute a book review column and 
Max Collins will also do a text feature, 
“The Visual Eye,” which will cover the 
various visual interpretations of detec- 
tives. 

Mullaney is also trying to move Ec- 
lipse into publishing regular four-color 
comics to complement the magazines 
and graphic novels. December saw the 
release of the much-talked-about De- 
stroyer Duck by Gerber and Jack 
Kirby. Coming soon will be a six-part 
Sabre mini-series, another comic 
aimed at the direct-sales market. The 
first two issues of Sabre will contain 
the third printing of the first Sabre 
story, expanded by two pages to fit 
into two 20-page sections. The other 
four issues will contain the sequel to 
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Sabre, written by Don McGregor.’ At 
press time, no artist had been named. 
Peter Gillis has written a series, 
Dragons of Infinity, which will serve 
as the back-up feature. Paul Gulacy 
has painted six covers for the series 
which will retail for $1 apiece—a price 
and format established by Pacific 
Comics with their Captain Victory 
comic last summer. 

Another comic coming from Eclipse 
is Scorpio Rose, written by Stephen 
Englehart and drawn by Marshall Ro- 
gers. Running three issues, the story is 
a total reworking of the Madame 
Xanadu stories that Englehart pulled 
back from DC two summers ago over 
payment disputes. 

A distinct lack of raw talent, how- 
ever, hinders Mullaney to some ex- 
tent. "One of the problems all comic 
book companies have is that the 
greatest artist in the country may be 
living in a small town in North Dakota 
and he or she is not in contact. The 
publisher has no idea the talent is out 
there. We have to rely on people get- 
ting in touch with us. We're very open 
to looking.” 

When Mullaney is not spending 
time trying to keep the Eclipse line on 
schedule (and with changing printers 
to get the right product, that's been a 
challenge!) he forces himself to spend 
at least an hour a day playing his 
music. Trained in classical viola and 
piano, Mullaney has added classical 
guitar and finds it relaxing to play 
Bach or anything from the fifteenth 
century on up. "It's my way of keeping 
sane," he explains. “I don't hang out 
with comic book people when I'm not 
working; it's just work." 5 


peras the most ambitious venture yet attempted by Eclipse Enterpriese is 
the only authorized Buster Keaton magazine: Mullaney, a film major from 
New York University, learned to appreciate Keaton’s comic and cinematic 
genius, claiming, "Buster Keaton is one of the greatest filmmakers of all time.’ ” 

The 64 page magazine will be edited by Don McGregor, an even bigger 
Keaton fan, with McGregor doing most of the writing. Working in tandem with 
William Hogarth, an illustrator who has worked with Keaton and his estate for 
many years, McGregor will do an illustrated biography that will be more than 
just a thumb-nail sketch of his life. Thanks to information provided by Raymond 
Rohauer, who has been associated with the Keaton estate, the bio will also 
feature anecdotes on how Keaton made his movies:and performed his spectacu- 
lar stunts. 

Rohauer will be one of several people interviewed in the magazine along with 
Eleanor Keaton, Buster’s widow, and Marion Mach who starred with Keaton in 
the 1927 film, The General. 

McGregor will also contribute a 26 page essay on Keaton illustrated. with 
many exclusive sequences from the comedian’s films. Arrangements were 
made with the estate to take the stills directly from.the 35mm prints, insuring as 
clear an image as possible. 

Mullaney hopes to have the magazine ready for the St. Louis Art Institute 
opening of the Buster Keaton Film Festival on January 15. At the time the 
arrangements were- made, Eclipse had only eight weeks to produce the 
magazine. The Film Festivat-has been playing around the country to rave re- 
views and excellent box office that rated inclusion on the Variety Top 50 chart 
for several weeks. 
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Creating the Comics 
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ast issue we talked about the 

first steps in producing a comic: 

the plot and script. This issue 

we take a look at what happens 
next. Providing the information from a 
penciller's point of view, is Dick Gior- 
dano, managing editor at DC Comics 
and a highly respected artist for the 
past 20 years. 

Giordano explains that once the art- 
ist receives the script, he begins to 
break down the story page by page to 
get a feel for the pacing. Many artists 
are given a lot of leeway by the editors 
to change portions of the story to im- 
prove on the action or the character 
interplay. In a full script, however, the 
artist isn't given as much opportunity 
to alter the material. 

"| think one of the reasons why the 
plot-first style of scripting is superior 
to full scripts," Giordano says, "is that 
it allows the artist to make all the nec- 
essary decisions with regards to visual 
storytelling. Since you do not have 
captions and dialogue to help you with 
your storytelling, it's up to the artist to 
make the story work visually because 
he has no crutches to lean on." 

While many pencillers provide 
complete pencils for a story, often an 
artist just does the breakdowns. Gior- 
dano explains the difference: "The 
breakdown is usually the prelude to 
full pencils. The first stage of pen- 
cilling is laying out the entire page 
lightly in pencil, determining where 
each character is in each panel in rela- 
tion to each other and in relation to 
other panels. The backgrounds are in- 
dicated but not necessarily drawn out 
and no black areas are spotted so the 
drawings are basically outline draw- 
ings. 

"A valuable penciller is better doing 
breakdowns so he can do more books. 


People who get really good at it, like _ 


John Buscema, have it down to almost 
a science so he can do one single line 
around a figure and define the entire 
figure, very simply, very quickly. You 
have just enough detail to know if it is 
Thor or Conan. l've inked enough of 
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Pat Broderick's splash page for the Fury of 
Firestorm #1. 


his stuff to marvel at his ability to get 
down to a few simple lines everything 
you need to know.” 

A penciller will next take the layouts 
to “their ultimate conclusion.” Details 
on the characters are finished and the 
background details are provided. For 
superhero comics, Giordano adds 
that the "fully sculptured muscle pat- 
terns” are also put in. 

“A good tight pencilled page can be 
photostated and look like a complet- 
ed page,” he observes. "George Perez 
has done some commercial jobs for us 
in pencil that we have photostated and 
reproduced as inked work. It was 
every bit as tight and controlled as a 
finished piece of work." 

As a rule, artists work on pages that 
are one-and-one-half the size of a stan- 
dard comic book page. According to 
Giordano, an artist, on the average, can 
produce a completed page a day, that 
is, either two pages of pencils or two 
pages of inks, or one page of pencil 
and inks. Giordano takes eight work- 
ing days to complete a 17-page lead 
feature. "| would suspect that is the 
average but there are some people 


Part Two: Pencilling 


who can easily pencil four pages a 
day," he says. One of those people is 
Jack Kirby; another John Byrne. 
“John Byrne at a convention claimed 
he did a 17-page story in three or four 
days," Giordano adds. 

"George Perez is quite fast," he con- 
tinues. "| didn't believe he was that 
fast based on how long it took him to 
get a story in but when l've seen him 
pencil in the office, | realized he is 
quite fast.” 

One of Giordano's concerns as 
managing editor is the proper coor- 
dination of an artist to a series. Some 
artists, like Curt Swan who has worked 
on Superman for 20 years, are content 
to specialize on the one series. Others, 
such as Rich Buckler, stay on a series 
for only a short period of time. “There 
are some people," Giordano com- 
ments, "who are able to mesmerize 
themselves into being able to sit down 
and repeat things over and over again 
and feel comfortable doing that. Curt 
Swan, for example, is a steady, reli- 
able, everyday sort of person. His work 
habits have not changed drastically 
from 1950 to 1980 and he manages to 
sit down and produce the same 
amount on a weekly or annual basis. 

"Some people, like Buckler, are not 
that organized and maybe don't like to 
spend as much time at the drawing 
board as Curt does. So he's looking for 
the aphrodisiac of something 
different—the new challenge, the new 
character or ‘I'll publish my own this 
month’ or whatever the situation is. | 
have to admit, as an artist, | lean more 
towatd that category. I’ve always been 
most productive as an artist when | 
have three or four jobs on my board in 
a given week. | don’t mean different 
from the previous week but different 
from each other: a commercial job to 
ink, a standard comic book job to pen- 
cil or a cover to pencil and ink. One of 
the reasons I’m in the comic book in- 
dustry at all is because my personality 
requires | meet new challenges on a 
day to day basis. My art school train- 
ing was in advertising and you took 
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one ad and spent two weeks coming 
to the ultimate conclusion." 

Giordano feels that each artist 
should develop a style but cautions it 
should be the artist’s natural style. 
"Style is a natural thing," he observes. 
“It will be like your handwriting, even- 
tually it will assert yourself no matter 
what you do. You may say, ‘Gee, | like 
Berni Wrightson's stuff so l'm going to 
sit down and draw like Berni 
Wrightson.' You might be able to get 
away with that for two or three years 
but if that's not your natural style, you 
will eventually revert back to whatever 
your natural style is. 

"That's one of the problems of 
people entering the field, is that they 
concern themselves with style—'l 
want to be Neal Adams'—or they want 
to be Berni Wrightson and they want 
to do that rather than adiusting them- 
selves to the problems of learning to 
tell a story clearly and letting style de- 
velop by itself.” 

It’s Giordano's contention that 
storytelling is everything, and the 
greatest responsibility falls onto the 
penciller's shoulders. "The storyteller, 
cartoonist, artist who draws the story 
has an absolute obligation to make 
sure that all the information that is 
necessary for the audience to under- 
stand the story is presented. He has 
more leeway and more power than 
almost anybody in any of the enter- 
tainment media. He designs sets, he 
casts his own stories, he designs his 
costumes, he decides on the time of 
day for the most part. There's almost 
no power that isn't available to the 
person who draws the story. With that 
power goes an attendant amount of 
responsibility that he has to use that 
power to do all of the things that he 
needs to do. | mean, designing charac- 
ters that are recognizable from a dis- 
tance as well as close up and | don't 
mean simply by the virtue of one man 
having blond hair or black, but the 
shape and the size of the characters 
and their characteristics. 

"At no point should the reader stop 
and wonder where this is taking place. 
This may sound very simple but if 
you've read some black and white 
magazines that were drawn overseas, 
they just don't tell stories well. You 
read it and say, 'What was that?' 
Beautiful drawings, gorgeous draw- 
ings sometimes, but no feeling of hav- 
ing been involved in an event. 

"A storyteller's obligation is to draw 
the reader into the storyline by the first 
page, keep them involved in the story 
page by page, make them care about 
what's happening and to present all 
the facts that are necessary, so that the 
audience will understand as much of 
the story as the narrator did when he 
wrote the script.” 

And in the process of telling the 
story, Giordano points out, the 
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requirements change with the genre. 
Drawing a superhero story, for in- 
stance, involves different techniques 
and disciplines than drawing a West- 
ern, war or romance story. Giordano 
misses the variety of comics that used 
to exist but remarks that the direct 
sales market has dictated its desires 
and the publishers must comply. 

In drawing a superhero tale, the 
penciller must make everything BIG. 
The action is on a grander; almost 
cosmic scale than in other more mun- 
dane stories. Giordano points out that 
when drawing a superhero story the 
characters are drawn larger; instead of 
eight heads high, as art students are 
taught, the figures should be nine 
heads tall. For a romance „story, he 
notes, the design and the subtleties 
become the major concerns. There are 
more emotional highs and lows in- 
volved, requiring an artist to go softer 


in his approach. And a mystery story 
requires mood, atmosphere and an at- 
tention to pacing to properly set up the 
reader for whatever plot twists the 
story has in store. 

“All of those needs require that the 
artist have a good understanding of 
what makes for a good, exotic back- 
ground and/or the ability to get re- 
search on it. So if a story takes place in 
the jungle it has an air of credibility, 
and credibility is the thing you strive 
for in storytelling,” Giordano says. 

“The jungle has an air of credibility 
if you have researched the types of 
plant life that is normally associated 
with the jungle and you've drawn it 
and presented it accurately. It be- 
comes acceptable and credible to the 
audience immediately, you don't have 
to explain it any further. A good draw- 
ing of the jungle can say it better than 
any caption can. 


What About the 
Kid in Duluth? 


If you don't live near New York but you want.to.draw comic books, what ave- 
nues are open to you? Dick Giordano pointed out just how limited the choices 
are. 

He and protege Frank McLaughlin have completed work on a four volume set 
of books, culled from courses the two have given, on drawing comics. “If my 
books do. what | hope they can do, that will.be a part of it. There are some books 
like Drawing Comics the Marvel Way which is really little more than a paid 
house ad for Stan Lee and John Buscema, There is some information there but it 
is nowhere near as much information necessary to take those with a modicum 
of talent and turn them into comic artists. It takes them to the next step, sure, all 
of these instructional books will take them to the next step. We.have to find a 
place for them to go after the next step," he says. 

Before the cancellation of Secrets of Haunted House and the other mystery 
comics, Giordano had initiated an apprenticeship program that was approved 
by Warner Communications, DC's parent company. It was understood that cer- 
tain stores were to be drawn for the mystery comics by several people DC felt 
showed potential. If the stories were good, they would be published; ifthe work 
was not up to standard, it would be destroyed. 

"| cried for a week over the cancellations,” he says. "The final.decision was 
made to make room for more titles and those were the most likely candidates 
despite the fact that | argued that we needed the space to develop new talent." 

Replacing the apprenticeship program is a regularly scheduled workshop, run 
by Giordano on office time, working with three or four artists at a time, who 
display talent. They will be doing actual stories as well as learning the basics. 
People selected for both the apprenticeship program and workshop were cho- 
sen from sample portfolios Giordano screened at DC. Two artists have since 
gone on to do work for DC; the first, Mark Texiera, who is pencilling War/ord and 
the other, Paris Cullen, is a name that Giordano says. we will all know soon 
enough. 

The proximity remains a critical point, Giordano says: "You can come here, 
establish your credentials and go back to wherever you came from. Mike Grell 
did that, for example. He came here long enough to establish his credentials, 
created Warlord and went back home and we haven't seen him since. 

“It’s also true that people like [out-of-town artists and newcomers] Jerry Ord- 
way and Dennis Jensen are very talented, very useful people to us but they will 
miss out on very good paying jobs because they're not nearby. They'll continue 
to work but very often a commercial job will come up and it has to be done in 
two days’ time and it takes two days to mail it there. They have to be automat- 
ically eliminated from consideration.” 


Keith Griffen’s opening installment of the Dr. Fate back-up series in The Flash. 


“Credibility is a word | just bandied 
about a bit, and it’s a very critical one, | 
think, because credibility does not 
necessarily mean realism. | think 
most people agree that most things 
Jack Kirby draws are not realistic, but 
they are credible—you believe they 
exist. I'm sure the same thing is true of 
Snoopy’s dog house. Most people will 
accept it and believe it is a dog house. 
So credibility can take many forms. 
The essential ingredient in good story- 
telling is that the story be credible.” 

One final area Giordano speaks of 
involves the artist’s overall role in the 
comic book. The mystery comics in- 
volve anthology stories by many dif- 
ferent creators but the superhero 
comics involve creative teams that 
give a specific title its own look and 
feel. When a new artist comes along, 
Giordano feels special attention must 
be given to the character and the 
readership. 

"| pencilled a Conan story for Sav- 
age Sword of Conan. | wasn't going to 
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do the one afterwards and | didn't do 
the story before this one. | felt obli- 
gated to come as close to drawing in 
as close a style and technique as the 
people who preceeded me and the 
people who were going to come after 
me, so this story would not strike a 
discordant note with the readers in the 


full line of Conan stories. | put what I. 


would rather do myself aside and did 
Conan as | have seen Buscema and 
Neal Adams draw Conan so it would 
fit into the mold. That, to me, was part 
of the storytelling technique that | 
employed in that particular story.” 

On the other hand, Giordano was 
the first artist on the Human Target 
series for DC and Sarge Steel for 
Charlton and he felt obligated to estab- 
lish the style for future artists to fol- 
low. "And! was very glad to do so," he 
adds. 

"|f | were given Conan to do for, say, 
the next three years," he continues, 
"maybe l'd disagree with what had 
gone on before but there wouldn't be 
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a revolution— more like an evolution 
of the art. | would change it to what | 
would like it to be and do it very care- 
fully and do it slowly enough so the 
readers would come along with me 
slowly without bending their eyes out 
of shape. 

“When | was a kid, one of the things 
that would bother the hell out of me 
would be to pick up an issue of Bat- 
man and say, ‘That isn't Batman.’ | just 
felt uncomfortable, especially with A/r 
Boy which used to change artists reg- 
ularly. | gave up reading that strip be- 
cause | couldn't recognize the charac- 
ter." 

And to Giordano, the reader, and 
Giordano, the artist, making the 
characters recognizable and drawing 
the reader into the story are the most 
important tasks facing the penciller. 
Without the proper storytelling 
techniques, the artist can never get the 
reader to believe in the story. If the 
reader doesn't believe in the story 
then he has not done his job. a 
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On Creator’s Rights 


By JOHN BYRNE 


Editor's Note: Always a fanatical 
follower of comics, John Byrne en- 
tered the professional comic ranks 
at Charlton in the 1970s where he 
made a name for himself with 
such features as Rog 2000. As the 
Charlton books faded away, Byrne 
found himself at Marvel Comics 
where he has risen to become 
their ph en new star in years. 
Currently scripting and drawing 
the Fantastic Four, Byrne is one of 
the most popular creators with 
fans today. 


ne of the questions with 
which | am most often con- 
fronted at comic-book con- 
ventions across the United 
States is one which has seen a great 
deal of publicity in various organs of 
the fan press of late, and one to which 
| would like to address myself. The 
question is what is the creator's right, 
and doubtless anyone who can read a 


comic-book above the Sugar and 


Spike level has been aware of much 
bellowing and chest-thumping on 
both sides of the question in recent 
months. 

For those of you who may have 
been lucky enough to have missed out 
on the fun, there is a movement grow- 
ing amongst comic professionals 
which, carried to its logical and laud- 
able outcome would see everyone get- 
ting due and proper recompense for 
their creative efforts. This is above and 
beyond the flat page-rate artists and 
writers receive, and even beyond 
royalties, which are themselves a re- 
cent addition to the industry. No, 
we're talking here about what might 
well be called a "piece of the action.” If 
an artist or writer creates a character 
that makes a million dollars for the 
company, said creator should get 
some of that money. That's what 
some people say, and that's precisely 
what has not been happening. 

When a comic pro creates a new 
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character, or any other such merchan- 
dizable commodity, it belongs wholly 
and solely to thecompany. This is true 
of every extant character from Super- 
man on down (or was until recently; 
DC has started paying creators real 
money for their creations). Most of us 
remember the Seigel and Shuster suit 
of a few years back, in which the 
creators of Superman sued for the 
ownership of their brainchild, or at 
least a share of the vast monies DC 
was annually raking in from the 
character. The suit never actually 
made it beyond the sabre-rattling 
stage, since DC quickly accepted the 
role of evil and villainous multi- 
national conglomerate, confessed 
their sins against man and God, and 
granted life-time pensions to the co- 
fathers of their cornerstone character. 

For myself | don't think canonization 
would be too extreme a reward for the 
men who created Superman, however 
little of their creation may actually re- 
main in the current incarnation of the 
Man of Steel, but that abortive suit 
raised for me a number of questions, 
questions which have only been 
rekindled by recent events vis-a-vis 
creator's rights. 

On a purely human level, were Sei- 
gal and Shuster entitled to their pen- 
sions? The answer is yes, of course. 
But on any other level? Sorry, but the 
answer is a fat "no." They may have 
been two little dumb hicks from the 
midwest, unfamiliar with the machina- 
tions of the publishing industry of the 
late 1930's. They also were creators of 
the single character on whom the rest 
of us have created an entire industry. 
But the fact remains that the character 
had been generally rejected (the Bell 
Syndicete said it had "no lasting ap- 
peal") when the infant DC took a risk 
and bought the idea from Seigal and 
Shuster. And don't be fooled by the 
paltry surn they were paid, generally 
reported at something under $200. 
That was a lot of money in 1938. 


My point then is this: If we are going 
to have creator's rights, ensuring a fair 
return, a fair share of the profits for the 
boys with the imaginations and talent, 
should we not then also have (excuse 
the pun) creator's wrongs? In all the 
noise and fury over everyone getting 8 
fair share | have not heard one so- 
called creator offering the flip side of 
the coin. No one has said they would 
be willing to take a loss if their creation 
fell flat on its very expensive face. 

Comics are an artform masquer- 
ading as a business, or a business 
masquerading as an artform, take 
your pick. Either way, the bottom line 
is, in this case, the line at the bottom of 
the accountant's column of figures, 
and if that line is entered in red ink the 
company has taken a loss. According 
to Jim Shooter, Marvel Comics has 
never once produced a comic knowing 
it would bomb. Looking at some of the 
turkeys we've ground out over the last 
decade we can see some monumental 
lapses in judgment, but | believe Jim's 
assessment is true. The bigger brains, 
the finger-in-the-wind boys have only 
the general mood of an often very 
fickle public upon which to base their 
decisions as to what particular ven- 
ture's time has finally come. If they 
guess wrong, the company loses 
money, and the title goes away. 

Is there anyone out there willing to 
return the money they made while 
producing some of these duds? Is that 
a thunderous silence | hear? | thought 
so. 

That's where my anger comes from 
in this whole business of creators' 
rights. | know | have, of late, taken on 
the mantle of a "company man," and 
in many ways | am deserving of the 
title. Even proud. | am a cog in the 
machine which is Marvel Comics, and 
| rejoice in that. When | speak of Mar- 
vel down the years | often say “we”, as 
in "We put.out thus and such a book 

.4" even if | was a 12-year-old fan 
when “we” did so. | like working for 


Marvel. | love being involved in the 
production of comics, and | am 
pleased enough with the money I 
make doing it. If Marvel offered me 
twice as much tomorrow, l'd certainly 
take it. In the words of Dudley 
Moore's "Arthur," "I'm not stupid." 
But if Marvel were to show me just 
reason for halving my salary tomor- 
row, | would also accept that. It’s a 
business, and realistically, if we don't 
like being involved in the negative as- 
pects of that business, we should get 
out. 

Don't get me wrong, here, now. | am 
not campaigning against creator's 
rights. | think it's a dandy idea, and if 
DC is doing something about it, such 
as granting justly deserved stipends to 
Marv Wolfman and George Perez for 
the efforts on the New Teen Titans, 
they are to be applauded. Marvel lags 
behind for reasons far too complex to 
go into here, especially since doing so 
would not be my place. So let’s have 
creator's rights. Let's have vast sums 
of filthy lucre showering down on our 
furry little heads for every dollar Mar- 
vel or DC makes off our talents, but 
let's not have any more of the other 
end of the arguments. 

Let’s not have people coming into 
the comics, creating something, and 
then looking innocently astounded as 
the company takes complete posses- 
sion. Let’s not have any more of this 
"You-mean-the-rules-that-have-been- 
in- effect- for- the- last- 40- years- apply- 
to-me?" crap. The whole concept of 
work-for-hire has been a thorn in the 
side of creative people for a long, long 
time, but it has also been the bounden 
duty of those who entered the industry 
to accept the rules, and not expect 
their presence to modify their little 
corner of the cosmos. It is not the 
creators, or even the industry in the 
long run, who will suffer if those of us 
within the industry continue to mutter 
and moan aboutthe existing rules. It is 
you the fans, the people who every 
week buy our comics. Because there 
are many artists and writers who are 
holding back, who are declining to 
create for the company, because the 
company will then own what they 
create. 

This is childish and unfair. I’m all in 
favor of campaigning for changing the 
rules, but let's live within the rules 
while they're around. 

The basis of the nonsense that some 
people have been advocating lies, of 
course, in the assumption on the part 
of some creative people that their 
character is going to be the next 
Spider-Man, and they won't give such 
a gold-mine to Marvel unless they are 
guaranteed a piece of the pie. Fair 
enough, in principle. But let's be hon- 
est with ourselves. In the first place, it 
is highly unlikely that there is going to 
be a next Spider-Man, and in the sec- 


ond place, if Stan Lee had thought 
along these lines, there wouldn't have 
been a Spider-Man in the first place. 
So when you go out campaigning for 
creator's rights, keep in mind who gets 
the short end of the stick in this deal. 
It's the fan, who has to put up with 
rehashing of the same old garbage 
because the so-called creators won't 
create. 

And that's what makes me mad, 
especially when | hear it from people 
whose work | have admired in the 
past, and who | may even number 
among my friends. It's never stopped 
me, friend. I’m not about to compare 
myself, or my creations with Stan and 
Spider-Man, but the X-Men would be 
short a member, and you never would 
have seen Alpha Flight if | had thought 
the way so many of my contem- 
poraries do. 

Fortunately there is a sizable chunk 
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"| am a cog in the 
machine which is 
Marvel Comics and | 
rejoice in that." 


of us left who think along the lines I’ve 
been pushing here. Let's keep the poli- 
ticking out of the comics. Let's be a tad 
more concerned with producing a 
top-quality package, and a lot less 
concerned with how much we're 
going to make off it. Let's remember 
the days of the so-called Golden Age 
of comics. Any creator from that 
period would think he had died and 
gone to Heaven if he could suddenly 
be transported through time to work in 
the market of today. The money is 
very, very good, if you're willing to 
work at it, and work consistently. And 
it's fun, and the hours are as easy as 
you want to make them. 

Alright, so we don't get all the ben- 
efits we might. They'll come. The 


other goodies came, and they were 
worth waiting for. Sure l'd like a piece 
of the Kitty Pryde doll, if there ever is 
one. Sure l'd like a chunk of Sprite— 
The Movie if anyone is crazy enough 
to make it, but not retroactively. If 
Marvel establishes a policy ensuring 
creator's rights l'Il be there cheering 
along with everyone else, but | won't 
be insisting that | should get royalties 
for the stuff | created for them before 
the new rules, and | will be prepared to 
take a loss if my creations die horrible 
deaths. 

Put into concrete terms, when Mar- 
vel started talking about the one-shot 
Silver Surfer book that Stan and | were 
doing as being potentially one of the 
biggest sellers the company has ever 
published | broached to Shooter the 
idea of possibly taking a cut of the 
profits in lieu of my usual page rate. 
Jim explained that was out of the 
question as the structure of the com- 
pany stands at the moment, but prom- 
ised to at least try to get me a sizable 
bonus if the book did as well as was 
expected. 

Not only did that sound fair enough, 
it also created the availability of the 
same deal for other artists and writers. 
Marvel could not give me a special 
deal and deny it to others, so Jim 
created something that would fit in 
across the board. 

Well, the first sales are in on the 
Surfer and they aren't anywhere near 
what was expected. | personally think 
they'll climb once fans get a chance to 
actually see the book, and realize it is 
not another turkey being touted as 
God's gift to comics in a standard 
hype approach. But the fact remains 
that my bonus has probably gone the 
way of all flesh, and had | been taking 
a piece of the sales instead | might eas- 
ily end up with less than my page rate 
would have brought me. 

So I'm lucky to have anything com- 
ing out of this deal really, aren't I? 

That, after all this, is probably my 
most basic point. Let's have all kinds 
of benefits and goodies, but let's not 
lose sight of what comics are all about. 
This is conceivably the best damn 
business in the world. Better than any- 
thing | can think of in terms of pure joy 
at being able to do this sort of work on 
a daily basis. But if we're going to look 
at this as a hard dollars-and-cents 
proposition, lets not be hypocrites 
about it. Let's acknowledge the flaws 
in the system, and work to build a bet- 
ter one, but let's not try to take along 
with us the cushy stuff we /ike from 
the old system. I’m in favor of getting 
a piece of the action, but something 
akin to a Protestant Work Ethic insists 
it should be on an either/or basis. 
Either a flat rate up front (and no loss if 
the product bombs), or a piece of the 
profit (and an equal share of the loss). 

End of sermon. a 
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Two fun-loving boys discuss how they write and draw the 
Muppet comic strip and reveal their love affair with the characters 


t's Tuesday night in Farmington, 

Connecticut. In a garage - turned- 

studio, two brothers sit at opposite 

ends of a table, each armed with a 
week's worth of gags. Until the wee 
hours they sift through the winners 
and losers, gauging their success by 
the laughs they bring. And so begins 
another week of bringing The Mup- 
pets comic strip to life. 

"The number one thing with the 
way we work is the characters' per- 
sonalities which are so strong and so 
believable," says artist Guy Gilchrist, 
half of the creative team behind the 
strip. "They're such well-rounded, 
three-dimensional characters. We 
write the strip the way you'd write a 

. good television show. Mary Tyler 
Moore Show—great show because it 
has great characters and all that those 
writers did, after they had the charac- 
ters so well done and everybody knew 
them so well, was take the characters 
and stick them in Lou's office and you 
get yourself a half-hour show because 
they just bounce off each other. That's 
what we do." 

The road to the strip's September 
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21, 1981 premiere was paved early on 
in the Gilchrists' lives. "When we were 
real little," recalls Guy, "our mother 
would draw, copy pictures out of the 
Disney books. She used to draw a 
great Bugs Bunny, too." 

“We were comic collectors as kids,” 
writer Brad, 22, adds. “We had 2-3,000 
comic books—Flash Gordon, Batman. 
We grew up in the Batman craze. A 
little later on we got'into Conan and 
the Disneys.” 

At the age of 12, Guy began taking 
jobs at local fairs doing caricatures. 
“In high school," he reports, "I was 
Joe Whiz and was editor .of every- 
thing. ! was patrolling the streets of 
New York, you know, geing to Mad 
Magazine and getting my rejection 
slips, doing art for fanzines or any- 
where | could. .. . So, I’ve been going 
along just forever. That's how you get 
successful at 24. Thebig influence for 
me, as far as art: Walt Kelly is number 
one and Disney, Paul Terry, Lou Fine 
and Eisner—all the Quality Comics." 

A major break in the Gilchrists' ca- 
reers came when they were hired by 
Xerox Education Publications for its 


Weekly Reader. "It's a direct mail 
comic book that we did for their book 
club called Super Kerne/ comics. It's a 
funny animal comic, they're little mor- 
ality plays and it has a readership, still 
does, of over 300,000 kids nationally, 
kids seven to 12 years old. They're in 
reprints now," reports Guy. During the 
four years working 'on Kernel, the 
brothers also had their hands in a 
number of game and joke books, four 
of which have collectively sold over 
two million copies. i 
Another rung on the ladder to suc- 
cess was climbed when Guy joined the 
National Cartoonists Society. "| was 
very lucky to get in and meet all my 
idols and one of the people | was for- 
tunate to meet was Mort Walker— 
wonderful gentleman—and we got to 
know each other. | did a lecture or two 
down at the Museum of Cartoon Art in 
Port Chester N.Y.]. Brad and | got very 
involved in the museum and Mort is 
president of the museum, by the way. 
Brad did a beautiful nine-by-three-foot 
stained glass skylight depicting all the 
major characters of the cartoonists 
that are in the Museum Hall of Fame. 


We knew Mort from there and from 
the Cartoonists’ Society. 

“Bill Yates, who's the comics editor 
at King Features, was playing an oft- 
repeated game of golf with Mort... It 
was common knowledge in the indus- 
try that they had been looking for a 
long time for people to do the Muppet 
strip though | didn't know it. Henson 
Associates had approached King Fea- 
tures a couple of years back with the 
idea of doing a strip and they really 
could just never get the right gel , the 
right talent for the strip and Bill said, 
"We're looking,’ and Mort said, ‘Why 
don't you call Guy and Brad and give 
them a shot?’ Bill called me about nine 
o'clock one morning and said, ‘Try out 
for the strip,’ and | was ecstatic. | 
couldn't believe it." 

To prepare for the tryout, Guy and 
Brad gathered all the Muppetabilia col- 
lected throughout the years and 

started brainstorming. 
© "We had a lot of Muppet stuff 
around and just got it all in one room 
and said, 'All right, we don't really 
know much about the comic strip, but 
let's do the kind of comic strip that 
when we open up the newspaper, 
we'd like to see as fans.' So, kind of 
naively | guess, we just approached it 
our own way,” says Guy. The brothers 
came up with six finished daily strips, 
and sent them off to King Features. 
When the syndicate requested more 
samples, Guy raced through 20 pen- 
cils in one evening, sent them to Yates 
who channeled them to Henson As- 
sociates. A meeting was then set up 
between the Gilchrists, Jane Levent- 
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hal, president of Henson Organization 
Publications, and Muppets art director 
Michael Frith. 

“He’s responsible for the look of the 
Muppets,” says Guy, “that universal, 
classic look that the Muppets have, 
from everything to the grandest movie 
poster to a Miss Piggy pencil. He's re- 
sponsible for everything, including a 
lot of the design of the Muppets you 
see. 

“We met him and a couple of other 
folks at Henson's and we just got 
along real wel. | think that what we 
were giving them was very raw stuff 
but | guess they saw something there 
and they said, 'We'll get back to you.’ ” 

That was in October, 1980. By 
January, Guy delivered 60 more pen- 
cils to King Features. “We didn't want 
to let this thing die, but we didn't think 
we had a shot, especially after three 
months of waiting. Bill called one day 
and said, 'Something's going on!' and 
about eight o'clock that night, | got a 
call from Hollywood, 
dadadadadadada Hollywood. Actu- 
ally, it's close to Hollywood. : 

“Jerry Juhl, who is the head writer 
for the Muppets and has been withJim 
Henson since day one, called and said, 
‘Congratulations, you have the job.’ | 
went nuts. | went and told Mary, my 
wife. Then | went over to Brad's side of 
the house, he lives right next door in 
the same house, and said, ‘Brad, we 
got the Muppet job.’ " 

Speculates Guy, “I think that one of 
the reasons we got the job, besides 
that we know the Muppets, was that | 
really got along with Michael. We have 
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similar styles of art and the writing 
was there. We knew the personalities 
of the Muppets and | think that our en- 
thusiasm for the project, our love for 
the Muppets and the fact that, where a 
lot of cartoonists might have said, 
‘How much money am | getting for try- 
ing out?’ and figuring how much work 
they would do to try out, we just went 
overboard. We didn’t mind, you know, 
‘We'll pay you, we want to do this so 
badly.’ | worked just about every night 
doing things just in case when that 
phone call came we would have that 
one thing we would need to get the 
job. We would never be able to say, 
‘Gee, we might have gotten the job if 
we tried harder.’ That's the way you 
get successful, | think. Give the 200 per 
cent when everybody else is giving 
100. That’s really the whole 
philosophy around here: to work hard 
and to do quality things." 

The next step for the Gilchrists was 
to meet the people involved in the 
Muppets' world. The brothers were 
whisked into New York, set up in the 
Westbury Hotel and immersed in 
Muppetdom. 

"We lived in the house the frog 
built," laughs Guy. "Henson As- 
sociates have a beautiful Victorian 
brownstone on the east side of Man- 
hattan. We just lived there, got to 
know everyone. What we realized is 
that everybody that works on the 
Muppets—they're all family. There's a 
deep love between everybody that 
works there and it shows in the prod- 
ucts ... 

"The caper was on Saturday. Jim 
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Henson came to New York .. . He said 
that he wanted to meet us, see if we 
were the type of people that he 
wanted to entrust. This is a very im- 
portant thing to Jim. ... We got there 
about four hours early and we were 
working on gags and this guy just 
pops his head into the conference 
room and says (in Kermit voice) 'Hi 
there, see you later.’ ... and we had 
our meeting with him and he is the 
nicest, warmest gentleman you'd ever 
want to meet." 

When the strip bowed, it did so with 
the distinction of having the highest 
number of clients at launch time than 
any strip in syndication history. With 
over 500 daily and Sunday news- 
papers, Muppets topped the numbers 
of Hagar the Horrible which, at its 
premiere in 1973, had over 200. So 
popular was the strip that two 
Philadelphia newspapers went to 
court over it. 

Says a spokesperson at King, 
"There was some misunderstanding 
of how The Muppets was being of- 
fered, which was by bid in selected 
competetive markets. The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin didn't get its bid in on 
time and King sold it to the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. The Bulletin challenged 
the method in which King offered the 
feature. But the court ruled that King 
Features had a right to sell it to the 
Inquirer in the manner which they did. 

"The president of the Bulletin tes- 
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tified he believed the Muppets was the 
hottest new newspaper comic strip in 
his memory. He went on to say it was 
a most desirable feature for a news- 
paper to carry and he testified that 
under oath. That's impressive.” 

Also impressive is the wide variety 
of foreign countries which are carrying 
the strip, some in their native tongue. 
These include Venezuela, Sweden, 
Denmark, Austria, South Africa, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic, Finland, Singapore 
and Australia. 

"There's a fear," admits Guy, "that 
you can't take characters from one 
medium and put them into another 
and make them work. There's a long, 
long list of duds from movies and 
television that they tried to make into 
comic strips. We sat down and really 
analyzed why they failed and we came 
up with pretty easy answers and what 
we do is we make sure every day that 
it's funny. 

“We have scenes that build through 
the strips, but there's a gag in each 
strip and you don't have to pick it up 
every day. You can pick it up any day 
and you'll understand the characters 
and, hopefully, you'll laugh. 

“We don't go by what's going on in 
the television show, in the movies, in 
the books, records or anything else. 
The Muppets comic strip is a separate 
entity all its own. The only things they 
have in common is, of course, the 
characters and the strong per- 
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sonalities. We try to take the universal 
Muppets’ feel ... it's something 
intangible, but it’s there. Every Mup- 
pet fan can feel it. They don’t really 
understand why they love these 
characters ... but we try to take that 
feel and translaté it into comics. 

"The other thing," continues Guy, 
"is that | don't draw the characters 
photographically. | do a very soft 
caricature of them and make them into 
believable characters ... They're not 
puppets, they're real people and they 
bounce all over the strip. They really 
live on the comic page and the art is 
very illustrative also. 

"People say, 'You reduce them to 
postage stamps.' 'You can't do this. 
"You can't do that.' | didn't know that 
and we just came up with what we like 
and it seems that a lot of people like it 
because we're selling the comic and it 
seems to be working. Jim really likes 
it. Jim, by the way, approves every 
strip personally.” 

A brief tour through the process of 
bringing Kermit, Miss Piggy, Rowlf 
and the rest of Henson’s beloved 
barnyard to the page goes something 
like this: After the Tuesday night con- 
ference, the accepted gags are written 
on small, preprinted sheets with 
accompanying sketches and sent to 
Henson Associates. From there, they 
go to Michael Frith and Jerry Juhl. 
Frith and Juhl, Guy explains, are an 
“indespensible” unit of creative col- 


laboration for the brothers, offering 
different points of view from which to 


direct a gag. 
"| draw very big, | draw 19 inches 
long," calculates Guy. "I draw in a 


very tight pencil sketch and send it in 
to Michael. Michael goes through 
them and makes sure the characters 
look right and just about always they 
do. Then it's back to me. From there, ! 
go to finished ink. It sounds compli- 
cated, and it sounds like it's going to 
be very time consuming, but it's worth 
every minute." 

Adds Brad, "Because you get all the 
feedback and you get some good 
ideas from Jerry. He'll say, 'This is a 
really good idea. Why don't you guys 
stretch it and do more Western-type 
stuff or do something with this. . ..' ” 

"Or," puts in Guy, "that it's some- 
thing they always wanted to do in the 


and here you are doing it in the strip. 
People think we're limited because of 
the strip and that we can't do a lot of 
things that they do on the show. But 
you can turn that around just as easily. 
There's a lot of things we can do. 
“What happens with all this feed- 
back from everybody is that when the 
strip finally goes out, when it's done 
and there's been a lot more work put 
into it, a lot more time, we've done the 
best way of presenting that one single 
gag. When the strip goes out, | really 
don't know how it can be any better 
than it is and | think that's why it's be- 
come so uccessful with the editors. ! 
think they can see that this is no 
throwaway, this is something that's 
going to be around because of the 
time and the caring and everyone 
that's involved with it." Poses Guy, 
"Do you get the idea that we love this 


show but couldn't think of how to do it thing?" [| 
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. Muppets Invade - 
. Port. Chester | 


The Museum of Cartoon Art in Port Chester, New York feared a spodi 
exhibit of Muppet artwork from October 4 through December. The exhibit con- 
tained original design sketches by Jim Henson, creator of the ‘Muppets, and 
Michael Frith, the Muppets’ art director, and original comic strips and full-color 
paintings by the Muppet cartoonists Guy and Brad Gilchrist. Three of the 
"Frackle" monsters, who are regularly featured characters of the Muppet Show, 
were also displayed to demonstrate how three dimensional  puppots | evolve 
from two dimensional drawings. 

According to Brian Walker, director of the. museum, "The success of the Mup- 
pets has been established by the strength of their personalities, which is a direct 
result of their design. Although specifically created for the television medium, 
and aided by brilliant special effects, the magic of the Muppets lies in the simple 
directness of their faces. In much the same way that classic cartoon characters 
are created, Jim Henson and Michael Frith doodle out their thoughts on the 
backs of scrap paper, napkins, menus or whatever else is on hand. When the | 
right formula is arrived at, Henson and Frith use these sketches to direct the 
Muppet builders in the construction of the three dimensional characters. The 
Museum exhibit will include many of these loose, casual doodlings alongside a 
photograph of the finished. muppet. The relationship between the familiar stars 
of the Muppet TV shows and movies and the cartoon beginnings of their. per 
sonalities should be dramatically evident"  — nc 

, The Museum of Cartoon Art is located on Comly / Avenug in Port Chester n 
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Man With a Stupid Bird 


By HOWARD CRUSE 


s much as we're all basically 

the same as human beings, 

we each have a little different 

iew of the world. I call it a 

skew; each of us is skewed at a differ- 

ent angle. And that little slant that 

each of us has is really the key to our 
originality." 

The man speaking is Marvin 
Tannenberg, a slender comic artist of 
52 with some salt in his peppery beard 
and a wickedly friendly row of teeth 
that flash when he grins. 

| met him a few years ago at a 
gathering of the Cartoonists Guild at 
the Lotos Club in New York. He was 
the Guild's first president some 14 
years ago, and one of the most prolific 
single-panel gag cartoonists of the six- 
ties. Marv signed his abbreviated 
signature Tann to hundreds of car- 
toons in Playboy, Saturday Evening 
Post, Saturday Review, Look, True— 
practically all of the major markets of 
the time. 

Then he dropped out. 

There’s a story behind that, and 
even more of a story in the changes 
that have brought him back to the 
drawing board during the past few 
years. He’s in touch with his own skew 
now, and it makes a difference in the 
images that cavort through his mind, 
across his paper, and even across odd, 
unexpected corners of his Upper West 
Side apartment. 

“The work I’m doing now is very 
much what’s been happening in the 
undergrounds,” Marv remarks. | can 
see the connection well; that’s part of 
the reason I've asked him to let me 
share some of our conversation with 
the readers of COMICS SCENE. Marvin 
Tannenberg’s artistic history and de- 


Mr. Cruse has been given a free hand to express his 
thoughts and ideas in any manner he wishes within the 
scope of this publication. This column does not neces- 
sarily represent the editorial views of COMICS SCENE nor 
our philosophy. The contents is © 1981 by Howard Cruse. 
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mographic pigeonhole are both very 
different from mine, but we share a 
feeling about our field: that the more 
comic book structure can bend to re- 
flect the individualized humanity of its 
artists, the more its potential as an art 
form can be realized. This conviction, 
less conspicuous than the sex'n'dope 
gags and gleeful violence that gave 
UGs their reputation for outrageous- 
ness, is the more durable legacy of the 
Zaps, Snarks and Furry Freaks that 
erupted from the comic-book counter- 
culture during the sixties and seven- 
ties. 

Al Jaffee characterized Marv's sense 
of humor as “cerebral.” National 
Lampoon printed Tann's drawing of a 
middle-aged guy in an easy chair talk- 
ing back to his electric coffee per- 
colator: "... Then on the other hand, 
bup-a-bup, a-bup-bup, ba-pup-pup 
..." Marv has a taste for silly words, 
says he has a "snoodified" view of the 
world. 

And a concerned view—one that, 
when the issue warrants, provokes 
him to action. Two years ago he 
camped out in soggy weather with 
2500 other anti-nuclear activists at- 
tempting a symbolic occupation of the 
Seabrook nuclear plant. Similar civil 
disobedience at the Indian Point plant 
resulted in two weeks logged in a 
Westchester County jail. 

Still, if you weren't alongside him at 
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Seabrook, you may not have been 
conscious of Marvin Tannenberg in 
recent years. / haven't been. He hasn't 
been available, other than through his 
old gag panels which are periodically 
reprinted in cartoon anthologies. 

But his pen is back in hand today. 
Marv likes to quote Sam Gross's ob- 
servation: "Cartooning is a terminal 
disease." A tough bug to shake. 

You'd think symptoms of such a vir- 
ulent infection would have shown up 
early. But Marv never figured there 
was a career in the doodles with which 
he decorated his grammar school 
notebooks. 

He says he applied to Manhattan's 
High School of Music & Art at the 
intimidating insistance of Benny, a 
Brooklyn classmate with "a neckless 
head mounted on what were reliably 
reported to be cement shoulders.” 
"—Ay, Marv, youse draw good, raise 
your hand !” Benny commanded when 
the entrance applications were prof- 
fered. Marv complied, and was ac- 
cepted for artistic instruction. 

During World War II his knack for 
drawing funny pictures about Army 
life found a responsive audience via 
the 9th Division News and then Stars 
& Stripes. His professional name got 
truncated into 7ann in the process due 
to a shortage of display type in the 
bombed-out German printing plants 
where the papers were produced. 

Back in New York after the war, he 
held various jobs while taking night 
classes at the Cartoonists and lllus- 
trators School (since renamed the 
School of Visual Arts). The school was 
in its infancy and Marv's classes were 
packed with young hopefuls with 
names now familiar to cartoon fans: 
George Booth, Jerry Marcus, Charles 
Rodrigues, Scott Taber, Dick Cavalli, 
Peter Porges and Don Orehek come to 
mind. 

While still taking classes, Marv and 
his fellow students began cracking the 
magazine markets. Though he suc- 
ceeded in making a mark swiftly, sur- 
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vival was touch-and-go as he married 
and began raising his family. From to- 
day’s perspective, the interruptions 
and detours that loomed large at the 
time become footnotes to a cartoon- 
ing career that flourished with the six- 
ties. But Marv can see dark under- 
currents in some of his work from that 
period. 

^| did a lot of cartoons that showed 
male dominance, constant hostile 
interplay between men and women, 
with the man always getting in the last 
word or showing that women were 
impossible, illogical creatures." The 
gags were sexist. "| did them as grist 
for the mill because | knew they would 
sell. 

"| was in an unhappy marriage. | 
had lived in a world of sexual fantasy. | 
tried to live a life of which other people 
would approve, which | deeply re- 
sented.” 

Years later he unexpectedly encoun- 
tered Leila Hadley, the woman who 
had been the Saturday Evening Post 
cartoon editor when he was a regular 
contributor. 
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"We went in to have a drink and 
catch up on old times. | had already 
gone through a lot of important 
changes in my life and was much 
more open. And she said, 'Do you 
want me to tell you how ! perceived 
you?’ And | said, ‘Yes, please do.’ 

“She said, ‘Every time you came 
into my office, | liked you but | was 
very scared. | felt that you were a walk- 
ing time bomb. | thought that you 
could explode at any minute.’ 

"To me it was amazing that she 
picked that up," he muses. "| had put 
out an image of me as this quiet, nice, 
very reasonable, very patient and 
easygoing guy." 

But Leila Hadley had, Marv realized, 
sensed the truth. 

As the seventies began, a problem 
with depth perception intruded in- 
creasingly on his concentration, finally 
making it impossible to draw. Surgery 
succeeded in correcting the difficulty, 


but the attendant aggravation had al- 
ready taken its toll. The emotional fall- 
out from his eyesight failure and a di- 
vorce prompted Marv to abandon car- 
tooning. He accepted án executive 
position in the travel division of a pub- 
lishing company. End of cartooning 
story. ... 

... But for the "terminal disease" 
which —quiescent yet uncon- 
quered—waited for the moment of 
vulnerability which would permit a 
new assault. 

Marv recalls it coming out in a 
scream, during a memorable therapy 
session five years later. Frustration 
rose to a boil as he declared: "| want 
to be a cartoonist and | want to be 
me—and | don't know how!” 

In search of a renewed alliance with 
his artistic self, Marv spent a summer 
alone, sketching on the porch of a cot- 
tage on an isolated beach. He had in 
mind creating a comic strip, but it 
wouldn’t happen. In terms of his ex- 
pectations, the summer was a failure. 
Yet something important took place, 
something apparently peripheral to 
his creative intentions, but actually 
quite central. 


l'm quoting from a description Marv 
has written about that summer: “It 
was on a warm endlessly blue beach 
day that | first met the bird. 

"| had jogged to about my half-way 
point when | spotted this seagull 
standing at the shallow tidal edge. He 
remained quietly fixed allowing the 
incoming wavelets to run across his 
webbed toes. 

“Now if you've ever watched sea- 
gulls, that’s strange behavior. Sea- 
gulls are constantly moving; search- 
ing, flying, diving for food. They're 
never still for more than a few sec- 
onds. This one had now remained 
casually in place for several minutes 
with no apparent purpose other than 
to cool his feet in the water. Not very 
bright seagull behavior | thought, as | 
drew abreast and on impulse shouted, 
‘Hey, stupid bird, what are you doing?’ 

“He ignored me and | jogged on, 
amused by my own silliness. 

“On my return leg he was still there! 
Posed as imperturbable and as casual 
as on my first sighting. | couldn’t re- 
sist. ‘Hey, stupid bird—Que pasa?’ | 
bawled. 

“This time his expression flickered, 
as if to say, ‘I’m standing here in the 
nice cool water and you're running up 
and down on a hot beach like a nut— 
And /'m stupid?’ ’’* 
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“Admit it. You're not even trying to make your first million!” 


Back at the cottage, Marv sketched 
the fantasy exchange on paper. But 
the seagull wasn't satisfied with a 
one-line walk-on. In the gawky, smart- 
ass cartoon incarnation of Stupid Bird, 
the seagull inaugurated an ongoing 
dialogue with a cartoon Tannenberg, 
on sheets of paper that accumulated 
uninhibitedly while Marv was busy 
failing at his set goal of creating a 
“real” comic strip. 

“It was very schizophrenic,” he says 
now. "I was drawing this stuff [Stupid 
Bird] on the side—it was a form of 
therapy. This was just for me, not for 
anybody else. | was drawing a parallel 
cartoon life—in the form of a strip 
sometimes, and other forms which 
were not identifiable: they were 
panels, they were strips, they roamed 
all over. Whatever was happening in 
my life that day, | drew about it." 

But that was just for fun. On the real 
project of the summer, finding a vehi- 
cle with which to reenter the profes- 
sional cartooning mainstream, Marv 
was stymied. 

“In my months back after | returned 
from that isolated period, | felt terrible. 
| was drawing blanks. | was trying to 
do something | thought | should do 
rather than what | wanted to do.” 

Marv liked none of the work he was 
producing. He was stalled. Fall passed. 
Winter moved in. 

"It was in February that | felt so frus- 
trated that | said, ‘I’m gonna go back 
and do some of that work that | used to 


*From In Search of a Laughable Disease, (C) 
1981 by Marvin Tannenberg. 
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do out on the island. Just to feel OK.’ 
And | started doing this comic strip | 
about myself and this seagull—Me 
and Stupid Bird. 

“And one night the pen literally fell 
out of my hand because my hand had 


cramped up. And | realized | had been ¥ n. 
drawing since nine or 10 and it was MAN 


two or three o'clock in the morning. 
And | looked at these stacks of draw- 
ings and | said, my God, this is what 
| do. This is it! I've been looking for 
something that doesn’t exist, and 
what does exist and what's real and 
what | do well and what ! love to do 
and what has value—l've been doing 
and | haven't even realized it! 

"| remember crying with a sort of 
sweet pain for several hours. They 
were the most joyful minutes and 
hours in my life because | had an- 
swered the question: / want to be a 
cartoonist and | want to be me and and 
/ don't know how. | did find out how. 

"And that's the direction that | and 
my work have taken. They're one and 
the same." 

So Marvin Tannenberg pursues his 
skew. Stupid Bird prods, comments, 
kvetches and offers Mallomars when 
the spirit needs bolstering. And city 
blocks as well as universes away, the 
world of cartooning commerce waits 
with the challenges all too familiar to 
artists who embark on personal crea- 
tive odysseys: 
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—Can comics sell as a medium for 
self expression: 

—Can an artist's subjective skew 
complete with darkened skies abuzz 
with flying, swinging, fist-flailing 
superheroes, each a more labored at- 
tempt not to duplicate the one before? 

—/n a commercial comic universe of 
formulas-gone-berserk, will readers 
find sustenance in the voices of indi- 
vidual artists willing to look within 
themselves for human truths? 

"Most cartoonists have a lot of 
creativity," Marvin Tannenberg com- 
ments, "but they have that syndrome 
of /'m so happy | can draw or write 
these cartoons instead of whatever 
dead-end job they thought they would 
have to do if they couldn't make a liv- 
ing at cartooning. It seems to stultify 
them. 

"They tend to take a few more 
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chances when they begin, because 
they're not even aware that they're 
taking chances. Then they Make It, and’ 
for the most part keep on doing the: 
same thing. 

"Cartoonists lock themselves into 
trying to create fantasies for other 
people. It bothers me because | did it 
for so long. They try to think: what is a 
good fantasy that other people will en- 
joy. It’s a marketing approach, travel- 
ing paths that have been traveled be- 
fore. It's almost impossible not to pro- 
duce junk work. 

"The exceptions are there. Who is 
more of an innovator than Will Eisner? 
Eisner is the cartoonist's cartoonist. 
And Eisner is, at this point in his 
career, exploring new things, as he 
always has. Others just go on doing 
the same thing.” 

When | talk to Marvin Tannenberg, | 
sense the restlessness of another art- 
ist on the move. His own skewed fan- 
tasies spill onto sheets of paper busti- 
ing with aromatic bag ladies, flashers 
in trench coats, Geriatricman and his 
cosmic aluminum walker, Pockabook 
Girl and Sherlock Snood. Even on the 
pages where he isn't in view, | feel the 
impertinent vibes of one Stupid Bird 
transplanted from a Fire Island beach, 
ever ready to step from around a hid- 
den corner to offer skeptical commen- 
tary on the graphic activity around 
him. a 
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Jack Kirby 


(Continued from page 30) 


got my originals back . . . until the ink- 
ers became adamant about it. They 
said, well, why should l get my origi- 
nals back and the others don't. Having 
my own standards, | felt that | was 
right—I should get my originals back. 
If the other guys wouldn't fight for 
theirs... . | fought for mine; | cajoled 
for mine. | did anything to get them 
back. They had no right to them. All 
they had are the first publication 
rights; but the drawings remain your 
own—nobody can take them away 
from you. And today they have all the 
drawings | did in the sixties. But l'd 
have to sue them for it." There is no 
bitterness in his voice, and yet it is ob- 
vious that it hurts. That same emotion 
comes through when he talks about 
his second tenure at Marvel, during 
the seventies. 

"| didn't really get a shot," he says. 
“In fact, it was developing rather 
well." Kirby was doing Captain 
America, the Black Panther, 2001, the 
Eternals, Machine Man and Devil 
Dinosaur during that period. "At the 
beginning, | think | probably had the 
best circulation in the line. | enjoyed 
every one of them. And they were all 
heading toward things that would as- 
tound you. | was giving Marvel all | 
had; that's part of being professional.” 
But he feels that certain Marvel em- 
ployees actively worked to undermine 
him and his books, and that they were 
successful. “I know who's part of it," 
he says, "but naming names won't 
help the situation any. It was a vicious 
competition," Kirby states, putting a 
fitting epitaph on that ultimately frus- 
trating part of his career. 

During the course of his career, 
many of Kirby's creations have 
achieved the status of international 
stardom. When asked if he has a favo- 
rite creation, Kirby says, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, ' love the New 
Gods. | love them all. Of course l'm 
associated with Captain America, and I 
probably always will be. But that's like 
a symbol. ... We exist on images. If 
someone were going to conjure up 
Kirby, they would probably conjure up 
Captain America at the same time. But 
as for the other characters, they were 
all human to me," Kirby says with ob- 
vious affection. 

As for the future, Kirby has plans to 
make live-action films. Not specifically 
science fiction or fantasy; he feels that 
he has many stories left to tell. One of 
them is particularly intriguing. "I'd like 
to make a movie about what the comic 
book industry was really like," he says, 
referring to the early years. 

Though his Sky Masters comic strip 
in the 50s was a satisfying experience, 
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The FF and the Inhumans: no coverlines necessary. The Eternals 
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were the indirect forerunners of Captain Victory and crew. 


Kirby has no intention of doing 
another syndicated ‘strip. "I wouldn't 
want to work on strips any more. The 
fact is, they’re being squeezed out by 
advertisers; being made smaller and. 
smaller and you can't read them. 
When | worked on strips they were 
large and the color was beautiful. The 
men who did them were great guys 
and it was a time to really feel great. | 
think that's what drew me to 
comics —that the people who worked 
in them were just great guys. | didn't 
go overboard as a fan, but | wanted to 
do the same kind of thing that they 
were doing.” 

Finally, Kirby says that he might still 
be willing to change hats and try his 
hand at publishing once more as he 
had done with Joe Simon in 1954. “I 
would publish again. And it would be 
something to be proud of," he says. 


"Each guy working for the corporation 
would really be proud. He'd be his 
own man. l've always done what l've 
always wanted to do, and | have no 
regrets. l've done the best | can. But 
l've written my own script. | had my 
chance to be a villain and | took my 
shot at being a hero—just to see what 
it was like. Not that | wanted to be a 
hero, but merely as a professional." 
Indeed, Kirby steadfastly refuses to 
identify himself as a hero, although to 
several generations of comic book 
fans he is a superhero. "I'm no hero,” 
he says with a shake of his head. "I'm 
a survivor.” Kirby reflects on this 
self-description for a second and then 
amends it: "l'm a master survivor." 
And his goal continues to be the same 
as it's always been: "I'm out to be a 
genuinely, competently, fulfilled 
human being." [| 
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BLOOD? 


Whether the answer is yes or no, the best way to 
keep the blood running is to read FANGORIA. 
Every issue is packed with behind-the-scenes 
peeks at films in progress, interviews with 
the fearful filmmakers, retrospectives on the 
classic fright films and the latest news from the 
world of monsters, aliens and bizarre creatures! 

For a limited time only, we are making an offer 
no living or dead person can resist. Brand new: 
subscribers and those renewing their subs will 
receive a free three line, non-commercial ad in 
our classified section. Say hi to your friends or 
look for a pen-pal, and we'll put it into the first 
available issue. 

Also, fear-fans, if you subscribe, you not only 
save over 15% off the cover price but we mail the 
magazine right to your home, wrapped in Castle 
Fangor, a newsletter with the hottest news and 
movie reviews. There are also special subscriber 
only contests, making this something special 
indeed. 


Send cash, check or money order to: 
|F^NGORIA, DEPT. cS2 , 475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York 10016 


Enclosed: 
O $13.98 (One year or renewal) 
O $17.98 One Year Foreign Surface 


| ofa: $ | 
For the free subscriber ad, enclose a separate 
sheet of paper with the ad, 40 characters per line 


jmaximum, 3 lines only. l 
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[Name l 
ee | 
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ON THE COVER: Don Bluth Studios will be explored by Dave Hutchison as he 
goes from department to department to show why Bluth claims to be the head 
of the best animation house in the world today. We'll also have some early art 
from the studio's upcoming The Secret of NIHM. 
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Conan Swamp Thing 


SWAMP THING: From the comics to the movies to Saturday morning television, 
this muck-encrusted character seems unstoppable. We'll talk with co-creator 
Len Wein about the character and about writing the novelization of the film. 


CONAN: The Dino DeLaurentiis film wiil finally make it to the theaters in April. 
To help prepare the discerning viewer, we will present a chat with production 
designer and accomplished illustrator William Stout. Also, a look at all the 
Conan-related merchandising. 


JACK KATZ : Artist Jack Katz is more than halfway through theFirst Kingdom, a 
projected 24-volume saga that has been running for years now and lays claim to 
being the first regularly published alternative press magazine. Howard 
Zimmerman speaks with Katz about his 30-year career and why he left 
mainstream comics to break out on his own. 


PLUS: Sam Maronie explains exactly who and what /nterfan is... a Character 
Profile on Little Orphan Annie ... a thrilling look at the Dick Tracy comic strip 
and its mythology by Lenny Kaye... and part one of an interview with Osamu 
Tezuka, the Japanese comic artist and animator who gave us the feature film 
Phoenix 2772 AD and the legendary Astro Boy! 


THE OFFICIAL AUTHORIZED 


Lightweight, durable spacetage materials utilized 
in a classic pilot jacket designed by WATKINS, the 


quality company that gave Burt Reynolds his 
macho driver look. * 


with Watkins Jackets (the foremost 
manufacturer of high quality racing/driving jackets) STARLOG 
PRESS is able to make these limited edition, extremely practi Shown Here 

THE PRESIDENTIAL JACKET 
in gold $124.95 

(includes name patch 


By exclusive arrangement 


cal Space Shuttle jackets available to our readers only fora 
limited time! Order yours today, while all sizes and colors are 


fully stocked personalized as you choose) 


Shown Hen 
IHE COLUMBIA SHUTTLE 
JACKI T #109 95 


(includes name patch 


PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The gold Columbia Mission Jacket was presented ported that the President was obviously pleased 
to President Reagan in a White House ceremony with the jacket and responded to the presenta- 
on May 20, 1981, by astronauts John Young and tion by saying, "You won't mind if I only wear 
Bob Crippen. NASA director R.G. Smith later re- this in Earth's atmosphere." 


personalized as you choose) 


SELECT FROM 2 EXCITING STYLES Send cash, check or money order to DEPT. CS2 
STARLOG PRESS 
Metallic coated Nylon 475 Park Avenue South 
Choice of GOLD w/Brown Borg Beaver Fur Collar New York, NY 10016 
or SILVER w/Blue Borg Beaver Fur Collar Attn: Shuttle Jackets 


2 Large Velcro Breast Pockets 


— (w/fur collar) 
2 Open Side Pockets 


= OL = SIDMER 
Heavy Duty Front Zipper ADULT SIZES: (circle your choice) 
Ultra Lightweight (less than 2 Ibs.) Spe = 1. — T 
Knit Wrist & Waist Bands 
Columbia Mission Patch, R Breast $124.95 (plus postage) 
Personalized Name Patch, L Breast Tx (silver only) 
Fully Lined ADULT SIZES: (circle your choice) 
American Flag Patch, L Arm Ks M zs x 
Space Shuttle Patch, R Arm CHILDREN'S SIZES 
Temperature Range: -20°F to + 739f XS. — 5 — A == RL 


$109 95 (plus postage) 
TOTAL FOR JACKET(S) ORDERED: $___ 


Straight Military Collar w/Velcro Closure 
Shuttle NASA Kennedy Space Center Shoulder/Arm 


Strip, R Side POSTAGE: $2.50 UPS in USA 


$_ 
2 Open Side Pockets $10.00 foreign jw es 
Concealed Inside Zipper Pocket x 
Knit Wrist Bands TOTAL ENCLOSED » 
American Flag & Space Shuttle Patches. L Arm FULLY GUARANTEED BY STARLOG PRESS! 
: Personalized Name Patch, L Breast Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 

Fully lined x i IN Patch 

100% GUARANTEED: | Heavy-Duty Front Zipper Persea leea Eat 

STARLOG PRESS guarantees, without reser Silver Metallic Coated Nylon 


Temperature Range -20°F to + 73°F nS aS Pra E 2 


vations, that you will be 10096 satisfied (select last name only, first and last names, title 


Ultra-Lightweight (less than 2-Ibs. total) 


| with examination of your new exc iting and/or rank your choice up to 30 characters 
| Space Shuttle Mission Jacket or we will im on 1 line) 

i | mediately refund your money with no ques 

i tions asked a ez 

ep : : = NAME 


OO 


ADDRESS 


"Not advertised in any other publications, these registered designs are 
available only at very few exclusive boutiques catering to the very 
wealthy This is the first and only time these authorized Space Shuttle 


CITY STATE ZIP 


jackets have been offered through a magazine A strictly limited edition 


this offer may be withdrawn at any time 


eH 
COUNTRY 
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SPECIAL EFFECTS Ill 
$8.95, 96 pages 


Modern computers and electronic 
systems come of age in SF and Fan- 
tasy films. Discover Hi-Tech filmmaking, 
SFX secrets, exclusive color photos, 
on-location interviews, 3D, super-wide- 
screen, multi-sound and SFX into the 
90's 


All Books In This 
Special Series 


* Quality high-gloss paper. 

* Big 8'^"xlI" page format. 

* Rare photos and valuable 
reference data. « A must for 
every science fiction library! 
* Available at Waldenbooks, 
B. Dalton Booksellers and 
other fine bookstores. Or 
order directly, using the 
coupon below. 


FANTASTIC WORLDS $7.95 
96 pages, over 200 photos 
$TAPLAG sss 


mtus 


Re 


TOYS AND MODELS 
$3.95. 34 pages 


VILLAINS, $3.95 
34 pages, full color throughout 


SPACEART $8.95 
($13 for deluxe) 
196 pages, full color throughout 


— HEROES .. 
VILLAINS . . 
SPACESHIP: 
WEAPONS 
TOYS & MODELS . 


SPACE ART 

ular Edition . 
Deluxe SEEN 
Eamon. 


Latest Releases 
STAPLOG utu quitetd 


TV EPISODE GUIDES 


TV EPISODE GUIDES 

Science Fiction, Adventure and 
Superheroes $7.95, 96 pages 

A complete listing of 12 fabulous 
science fiction, adventure or superhero 
series, Each chapter includes 

(a) complete plot synopses (b) cast and 
crew lists. (c) dozens of rare photos. 
many in FULL COLOR 


$7.95, 96 pages 


SPECIAL EFFECTS, VOL. II 


NA Z ZZ 


SPACESHIPS 

(new enlarged edition) 

$7.95, 96 pages 

The most popular book in this series 
has been expanded to three times 
the pages and updated with dozens 
of new photos.from every movie and 
TV show that features spaceships-the 
dream machines! Many in full color 


SPACESHIPS $2.95 
34 pages, over 100 photos 


SPACESHIPS II . 
(new enlarged 
TV EPISODE 
GUIDES, Vol. | 


FANTASTIC 
WORLDS .......... 
ROBOTS is «esas ae 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
MOL: S en vein se 
Vol. Il..... 

Vol. III 


.$8.95 
13.00 


SPECIAL EFFECTS, VOL. I 
96 pages, full color throughout 


$6.95 


puo FICTION WEAPONS 


JI guidebooks 


HEROES 

$3.95, 34 pages 

Frorn Flash Gordon to Luke Skywalker 
here is a thrilling photo scrapbook of 
the most shining heroes in science 
fiction movies, TV and literature 
Biographies of the men and women 
who inspire us and bring triumphant 


cheers from audiences 


ALIENS $7.95 
96 pages, over 200 photos 


ROBOTS $7.95 
96 pages, full color throughout 


pages, full color throughout 


Add postage to your order: 


Send to: 

STARLOG GUIDEBOOKS 
DEPT. CS2 

475 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10O16 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


totalenclosed:$ __ 
NYS residents add sales tax 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery of 3rd Class 
mail. First Class delivery usually takes 2 to 3 weeks. 


ONLY U.S., Australia and New Zealand funds accepted 
Dealers: Inquire for wholesale rates on Photo Guidebooks 


